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“HIS MASTERS VOICE" 


o ARRAU 


THE GREAT CHILEAN PIANIST 


















His early talents so impressed the Chilean Government that it 
financed his musical education, sending him to study under Martin 


Krause, a pupil of Liszt. 


He has now reached his full artistic stature and his playing was 
described by “The Times” music critic during his recent visit to 
this country, as “‘a miracle of calculation and execution.” 


SCHUMANN CONCERTO in A MINOR. 


With the DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by KARL KREUGER 


DB 6373-6 


AUTO-COUPLINGS DB 9095-8 
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Just what you’ve 


always wanted! 


EVERY RECORD enthusiast needs this new light- 
weight portable IM RAK. Holds up to 50 records 10 inch and 12 inch, yet requires 
little more space than a medium-sized table lamp. Every record easy to get at. 
Every division individually numbered. Records held firmly in position by resilient 
sprung steel divisions specially covered with plastic material, and each record cushioned 
at points of contact. Finished in a wide choice of gay modern colours. And 

as your record library grows you can add on new racks, just like a unit book-case. 


Available now at most good record shops. Price 29/6d. plus 6/5d. purchase tax. 


(For details of your nearest suppliers write to Alfred Imhof, Ltd., Dept. G.z., 





112, New Oxford. Street, London, W.C.1. Museum 5944.) 


cee vou see too me ASK «TO SEE THE NEW (9) RAK 
optional plastic cover slips neatly 
ovey the IM RAK to ensure dust- 


proof storage. An added refine- 
ment, priced at 7/9d. plus 1/8}d. 


tax. MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE: FAMOUS IM LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 
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| THE PERFECT 


Ballet music by Gustav Holst 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra 


conductor: Dr. Malcolm Sargent 


This delightful Ballet Suite is taken from Holst’s riotous one-act opera ‘‘ The Perfect Fool ’’. 
The whole affair is a fantasy, complete with a Wizard, a Princess and magic spells ; the scene is 
Holst’s enormous 


” 


described as ‘Nowhere in Particular '’ and the time ‘ Equally Vague 
orchestration is heard to perfection through Deccaffrr... full frequency range recording... 
which reproduces the full range of musical frequencies audible to the human ear. Of no other 


‘. Cc C all fing). music 
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a 


recording system can this be said! 


fie Lendon Philharmonic Orchestra, conductor: Dr. Maic olm Sargent 
The Perfect Fool (Holst). Recerded at Kingsw-y Hail, Lcond=n 
tourth Side: The Ride Of The Valkyries, conductor: Victor de Sabata 
K1561-62. Automatic Couplings AK 1561-62 
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Pierre F OURN IER 


(’Cello) 

Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moere 
O man, bemoan thy grievous sins 
(a) The old year has passed awa 
(b) When we are in deepest n 

(Bach arr. Fournier) 


DB 6372 











CLAUDIO ARRAU 
For full details — see front cover 


MARIA CANIGLIA 
with Orchestra of the Royal Opera House, Rome 
Voi lo sapete, o mamma (“Cavalleria 
Rusticana’’); Ebben? ne andro lontana 
(“La Wally”’’) - - - - DB6351 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 
with the Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent Garden 
Ah! dispar, vision (“ Manon”) - \ 
Ah! non mi ridestar (“‘ Werther ’’) DB 6346 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF THE 
AUGUSTEO, ROME 
cond. by TULLIO SERAFIN 
Little March of the Shepherds and \ 
Dance; PassoaSei_ - - . fC3559 
(From “William Tell.”) Rossini 


THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
cond. by BARBIROLLI 
“ Buryanthe”’ Overture. Weber - C3560 


JOHN HARGREAVES 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. by Warwick Braithwaite 
Prince Igor’s Aria—No Rest, No — Cen61 
(“Prince Igor.””) Borodin - - 35) 


GINETTE NEVEU 


Piano accompaniment by Jean Neveu 


Danse Espagnole. de Falla - me 
Hora Stacato. Dinicu - x 2 }pa 1865 





EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
GEORGE TREMAIN 


(Melodeon) 
NORTH SKELTON & BOOSBECK LONG SWORD 
DANCES (YORKS) 


B 9539-40 








GWEN CATLEY 
with Orchestra cond. by Stanford Robinson 


Bell Song — “Lakme.” Delibes - Bg541 


WEBSTER BOOTH 
Always; A Perfect Day - - - Bg534 


THE MELACHRINO STRINGS 
cond. by George Melachrino 


Vision D’Amour. Melachrino - - }s m 
Dusk. Armstrong Gibbs - = é 9535 
JEAN CAVALL 
Hello, my Darling; Accordion - - Bg542 


PERRY COMO 
and the Satisfyers 
with Russ Case and his Orchestra 
Little Man, you’ve had a busy a) BD 116 
You must have been a beautiful Baby , 


SPIKE JONES 
and his City Slickers 


The Glow-worm ; Liebestraum - BD 1162 
THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA 
Directed by Paul Fenoulhet 
I keep ens to remember 


- \ . 
Sooner or Later - ss at ik j Bb 5966 











Joan HAMMOND 


with the Philharmon’a Crchestra 


cond. by Warwick Braithwaite 


Elsa’s Dream (“ Lohengrin ’’) 
Elizabeth’s Greeting (‘“Tannhauser’’) 


C 3562 











TEX BENEKE 
with the Glenn Miller Orchestra 


Star Dust ; Falling Leaves’ - - BD 5968 


VAUGHN MONROE 


and his Orchestra 


Meet me tonight in Dreamland - } 
My Isle of Golden Dreams - . J BD 5967 








SWING MUSIC 1947 SERIES 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
and his Orchestra 


Swamp Fire; Just Squeeze me - - Bg536 
HENRY “ RED” ALLEN 
and his Orchestra 
Get the Mop; The Craw! - . - Bg537 


HARRY HAYES 
and his Band 


Let’s get acquainted ; Alto Reverie - Bg538 
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EADERS at home, whether old-timers 
or newcomers, will have accepted 
without surprise the week’s delay in pub- 
lication of our last number and the probable 


fortnight’s delay of the present one: the © 


misprints and omissions: and the news 
that the recording companies and radio 
manufacturers are doing their best but 
making few promises. Everything is topsy- 
turvy in a Tomtopian itmare, and when we 
recover our breath we shall hardly know 
whether to go on laughing at the muddle 
or to exert our healthy capacity for righteous 
indignation. 

A good deal will depend on the weather. 

Not so, perhaps, for our overseas readers, 
to whom the present plight of Great Britain 
may be a tedious memory by the time the 
February and March issues of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE reach them. We can only assure 
them that recording companies, adver- 
tisers, reviewing staff and printers have 
been straining every nerve not to sacrifice 


our traditional punctuality of publication 
and up-to-date reviews of records without 
the best effort that close co-operation can 
make. 

So far as misprints are concerned, the 
spelling of Mr. and Mrs. Brennand’s name 
as ‘‘ Brennard”’ in my note on p. 132 will 
have dismayed them and their Manchester 
colleagues ; but—on the same page—the 
spelling of Percy Honri as Percy ‘‘ Houri”’ 
was not so much infelicitous as incorrect. 
Let me apologise for my handwriting. 

From the Far East come wonderful 
accounts of his tour from Compton Mac- 
kenzie, who is enjoying good health and 
thereby every moment of his full life of 
new faces and places and scenery and 
fauna and flora while studying the cam- 
paigns of the Indian Army and the war 
effort behind it in India, Africa and Burma. 
At present he is away with the Navy, 
somewhere between Rangoon and Singa- 
pore. CHRISTOPHER STONE. 





MUSIC IN 
By RAFAEL 


FOR some time now the very sight and 
sound of the word Palestine has, through- 
out the world, been apt to evoke nothing 
but the notion of explosions, shootings, 
kidnappings and all the other paraphernalia 
of a country virtually aflame. Unfortu- 
nately only the sinister and the sensational 
are front-page news. But the daily life in 
Palestine has conditioned itself to the 
impediments imposed by terrorism and the 
political situation. Business is as usual and 
there is a thriving cultural activity, with 
music taking the lead almost as in London 
during the blitz. It offers the best outlet from 
the high pressure under which people live and 
an effective means for relaxation. 

The number of concerts per head is 
perhaps greater than anywhere else. Just 
for the sake of comparison I reeently 
divided the numbers of prospective concert- 
goers in New York and Palestine by the 
respective numbers of concerts announced 
in both places for one week during the 
season. After cutting the result in half, to 
allow for ‘errors, Palestine still had three 
times as many concerts per capita than 
New York, 

Before entering into details I should like 
to mention another fact which, though it 
may appear strange, is really encouraging 
in showing one of the ways leading out of the 
impasse. It is the fact that cultural relations 
have suffered comparatively little. Simul- 


PALESTINE 
DA COSTA 


taneous with a sort of undeclared war 
being on, the two camps are continuing to 
meet on the artistic and intellectual field. 
Two days before I left Palestine I saw the 
great British producer, Tyrone Guthrie, in 
the Habimah Theatre in Tel Aviv. He had 
just arrived from England for a stay of two 
months to do Oedipus on the Hebrew stage. 
While the ‘‘ war’’ was going on, Guthrie 
and his wife were received with heartfelt 
cordiality, receptions were arranged in their 
honour, and he told me how happy and well 
he felt in the atmosphere of Tel Aviv. 
Major I. R. Dyer heads the British 
Council’s music department in Jerusalem. 
Much of his success may be due to his 
charm and kindness, which are irresistible 
and make it a pleasure to please him. But 
this would not altogether explain the fact 
that—in spite of tension, friction and 
estrangement—the work of the British 
Council has never stopped and has never 
ceased to meet with sympathy and collabora- 
tion. Works of British composers are 
frequently included in the programmes, 
though performers, as well as audiences, are 
virtually all-Jewish. Our guild of music 
critics, of which I am a member, has 
always pressed more and more for repre- 
sentative performances of British music— 
regardless of what was printed on the front 
page or said in the leader of the same issue 
of our respective paper. That the cultural 


ties between the two peoples, even if 
strained, should not be broken, is also 
realised by the highest members of the 
Government. The High Commissioner, Sir 
Allan Cunningham, has until recently 
scarcely missed a concert of the Palestine 
Orchestra, as was the case with his pre- 
decessor, Lord Gort. Sir Allan is still present 
at every concert of the Jerusalem Chamber 
Music Society, even if armoured cars with 
radio equipment have to be posted outside 
the hall and plain-clothes police (easily 
spotted as such) mix with the .audience. 
Jews are forming the bulk of the performers 
and the audiences of the Society, but its 
committee is headed by Sir William Fitz- 
gerald, the Chief Justice of Palestine, and 
contains two other Englishmen, and even an 
Arab. It works, thanks to Sir William, 
smoothly and effectively. 


“ Third Programme” Public 

I have been dwelling at some length on 
this feature of continued cultural collabora- 
tion because it is too little known and 
because I think that the fine work of the 
British Council should be appreciated and, 
if possible, supported. 

Before coming to the details of the 
chances of British music in Palestine, I shall 
have to tell you something of its recipient, 
the Palestinian concert-goer. It is a third- 
programme-public, if ever there was one. 
This is less due to a special fastidiousness 
of the race than to the peculiar composition 
of the community, which, while still in 
Europe, belonged to a large extent to the 
‘* intelligentsia’? of its various countries. 
Be that as it may, and notwithstanding the 
attraction of the Tchaikovsky and Grieg 
concertos to certain sections, the fact 
remains that there‘is a common denominator 
of taste, tending towards value and selec- 
tion. 

As a whole our audiences prefer Beet- 
hoven’s Eighth to his Fifth, the last quartets 
to opus 18 and opus 59, Dvofak’s Fourth to 
his New World symphony. Performances of 
Bach’s Art of the Fugue are always sure to be 
sold out ; the same is true of Old Music, 
played on the harpsichord, and of Strav- 
insky’s Histoire du Soldat and a work by 
Bartok. No doubt, there is a certain amount 
of snobbism underlving a genuine interest 
in programmes lifted out of the rut of 
custom. 

At any rate, it will be gathered that the 
British post-romanticists are bound to get 
less response than, say, Purcell or the 
moderns. The British Council’s recordings 
of Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast were a great 
success and had to be played three times. 
Britten’s Michelangelo Sonnets can even be 
described as a hit and had to be repeated 
forthwith. Another success was Walton’s 
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viola concerto and Bliss’s piano concerto. ° 


Recordings of these and works of a similar 
kind and quality will always find a market. 


Musical Institutions 

Palestine, with less than half a million 
prospective concert-goers, has five orchestras. 
Apart from the Palestine Philharmonic, 
there is the permanent orchestra of the 
P.B.S. (the broadcasting station), the 
orchestra of the Palestine Folk Opera, an 
orchestra of the Histadruth (the equivalent 
of your T.U.C.), and the ‘‘ Emek Orches- 
tra,’’ made up of peasants from the villages 
of the Jordan valley and the valley of 
Yesreel. There are three rather good 
quartets. The Folk Opera which, when it 
started some years ago, was on the level of a 
fourth-rate strolling company, now presents 
quite decent performances and dares to 
invite primadonnas from La Scala, Milan. 
This company is interesting from another 
angle too, as it is perhaps the only Opera in 
the world working on a communal basis, 
that is, the almost equal sharing of profit 
and deficit by ‘‘ star ’’ and stagehand alike. 
This method was helpful in overcoming the 
difficulties of the earlier years. 

The Folk Opera is now an integral part 
of musical life in Palestine. I remember a 
visit last summer to Afikim, a village south 
of the sea of Gennesaret. Like every city 
dweller temporarily turning rustic, I 
regarded with dismay one sunny afternoon 
the invasion of the place by a hundred and 
forty townspeople, who soon unmasked 
themselves as the opera company, touring 
with ‘“‘Carmen.”’ It was an experience 
worth while, however, despite the ensuing 
discomfort of having to listen to the whole 
countryside singing and whistling the 
Toreador’s song from morning to night and 
especially from night to morning. 

Next evening, at nearby Ashdod Yaacov, 
I saw the most beautiful ‘‘ opera house.” 
A big rectangular lawn framed by high 
trees, the sizable stage built on the narrow 
end. About two thousand listeners sat on 
the grass, the acoustics were ideal, the air 
was warm and the stars so bright as to 
compete with the footlights. Groups of 
peasants formed in tke intervals and 
criticism was voiced—not more lenient and 
not less competent than that of the *‘ high- 
brows ”’ in town. Others took a stroll down 
the rows of tall palms until the next act 
began. At half-past one the performance 
ended and—instead of rushing to snatch a 
few hours’ rest for the hard-working day 
ahead—everyone went to the dining hall 
where a meal was ready, speeches were made 
and members of the cast and the orchestra 
were compelled to sing and play until it 
was almost dawn. 


The Palestine Orchestra 

The country’s foremost musical institu- 
tion is the Palestine Orchestra or, as it is 
now called, the Palestine Philharmonic. 
It was founded ten years ago by Bronislav 
Huberman, who gathered a selection of 
Jewish musicians from Central European 
orchestras, either already thrown out by the 
Nazis or in expectation of that prospect. 
They were brought to Palestine and 
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Toscanini, hearing of the venture, immedi- 
ately offered to come and conduct the open- 
ing concerts. He also came in the next 
season, and nobody fortunate enough to be 
present will forget the atmosphere, per- 
vaded with enthusiasm and the knowledge 
of being witness to the birth of something 
bearing the mark of distinction. 

Since its foundation, the orchestra has 
given over a thousand concerts in Palestine, 
233 abroad and 177 for military audiences, 
mainly in Egypt. Among the orchestra’s 
conductors were Shenkar, Dobrowen, Stein- 
berg and, from Britain, Malcolm Sargent, 
Louis Cohen and Alastair-Kish, who gave 
attention to British music, which was 
received with more than cordiality. Then 
the war came, Palestine was shut off from 
the outside world and also from the 
American funds, covering the deficits. The 
orchestra had to play more often than was 
good for its artistic health in order to 
bolster up its budget. The first conductors 
after the war were Cohen, Molinari (who is 
there now for the second time and is doing 
excellent work) and Munch. He is again 
expected this year, and so are van Beinum 
and Bernstein. The Palestine Philharmonic, 
which has regained its pre-war standard 
and is said to rank now among the best 
orchestras in the world, is keen on having 
one or two of the leading British conductors. 
One of the reasons of this writer’s stay in 
London is to negotiate in this direction as a 
sort of ambassadeur extraordinaire. 


Palestine Musical Festival 

Another reason is the plan for an Inter- 
national Music Festival in Palestine, to be 
held in two or three years. Provided that 
the political situation permits, Palestine 
should be most attractive as a background 
for a festival on an international scale. The 
idea that such a festival could be instru- 
mental in strengthening the cultural ties 
between Britain and Palestine, has been 
sympathetically accepted by the British 
Council. To give only one item of the 
plan: if the means could be provided to 
send the Huddersfield Choir to the Middle 
East, Belshazzar’s Feast could be per- 
formed—British music, sung by a British 
choir, played by a Jewish orchestra—a 
Biblical feast, presented in Biblical surround- 
ings. We have many suitable sites, the 
amphitheatre on Mount Scopus, over- 
looking the Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
Mount Carmel, the slopes of Sikhron Yakov 
with a view on the Mediterranean, Ein Geb 
on the lake of Gennesaret, which has a 
dream-like situation and where a theatre 
will be built, Ashdod Yaakov, Tel Aviv, 
with its modern Habimah Theatre, etc. 
There are, of course, many difficulties 
ahead before the festival idea can develop 
from the blue-print stage to reality. Are 
they unsurmountable ? 


Contributions 
There is not one Palestinian music, but 
many. There is the folk music of the Arabs, 
which the Government should take care 
to collect and preserve in recordings, for it 
may soon be swamped by the great in- 
vincible, jazz. There is the wealth of music, 
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half as old as time, of the many Oriental 
communities, the Armenians, Assyrians, 
Kopts, Oriental Jews, Maronites, and so 
forth, which also must be collected and 
recorded. There is the modern Hebrew 
folk song, which is being recorded by an 
new company in Nathania in the Vale of 
Sharon. And, finally, there is Western 
music. 

Composers in Palestine are confronted 
with no less a problem than the synthesis 
between East and West. They feel that the 
air of the country asks for an adaptation of 
their European tradition. Various experi- 
ments have resulted. Some chose the easy 
way of the pseudo-Oriental jingle, others 
advocated the device of one of the old 
Greek keys as a basis for rejuvenating the 
music of Biblical times. There are other 
modes, but the most promising seems to me 
that of which the composers Ben Haim and 
Partos are exponents. Avoiding the old 
“alla turca’? and ‘‘ Persian Market ”’ 
method, they accompany the charming 
Oriental melodies by modern European 
means, that is in a thin, “‘ linear,’ poly- 
phonic texture, not shunning what is called 
dissonance. This style of the dominating 
melody, with a restrained “dry” and 
polyphonic background, effects a real half- 
way meeting of Orient and Occident and 
may well be one of the right beginnings 
towards the achievement of a future 
synthesis. 





REYNALDO HAHN, 1875-1947 


NOWN in this country mainly as a 

writer of songs Reynaldo Hahn, whose 
death was announced from Paris on January 
29th, also exercised his gifts in other branches 
of musical art. A facile composer, he wrote 
operas, ballets, a good deal of theatre music, 
including incidental music to Racine’s 
Esther and Hugo’s Angelo and Lucrezia 
Borgia, orchestral works, chamber music, 
and piano pieces. 

Hahn was born in Venezuela, was taken 
to Paris when he was three years of age, 
entering the Conservatoire when only 
eleven, and publishing his first composition 
at fourteen. A protégé of Massenet, he 
displayed much precocity and produced 
sonatas and symphonies with extraordinary 
facility. 

Hahn’s music possesses considerable 
charm and elegance, but is of no great 
originality. His songs have enjoyed a wide 
degree of popularity and a few (listed below) 
have been exquisitely recorded by the in- 
comparable Maggie Teyte and Gerald 
Moore : 

Si mes vers avaient des Ailes 

H.M.V. DA1777 
L’ Heure Exquise and Offrande DA1821 
En Sourdine DA1830 

Hahn was well known as an operatic 
conductor (with distinct leanings towards 
Mozart) at Cannes, while he also conducted 
at Salzburg and Paris. Indeed, he was 
appointed Director of the Paris Opera after 
the liberation. He also acted as music critic 
of Le Figaro for some time. F.G.Y. 
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E. J. MOERAN — AN APPRECIATION 


By ROBIN LEA 


HEN the British Council decided to 

inaugurate their fine series of gramophone 
recordings of British Music with the issues of 
E. J. Moeran’s Symphony in G minor, there 
can be little doubt that this composer’s name 
was unknown to the majority of music-lovers. 

Such a state of affairs is not surprising, seeing 
that prior to the first performance of this 
symphony in 1939, Moeran’s published output 
was mainly devoted to chamber music and 
works for small orchestra, and was not, there- 
fore, of a type upon which to build a reputation 
in this country. Within the last ten years, 
however, Moeran has shown a remarkable 
prodigality, and has given the world two fine 
Concertos, a Sinfonietta, a Rhapsody for Piano 
and Orchestra, an Overture, an Oboe Quartet, 
and several songs. 

It would appear, therefore, that Moeran is 
trending towards an assured position as a first- 
rank symphonic composer, and worthy of 
greater attention than is afforded him in 
musical performance and literary appreciation. 

He was born at Isleworth on December 31st, 
1894, his mother being an East Anglian from 
Norfolk, and his father an Irishman and a priest 
of the Protestant Church. Up to the age of 
fourteen, Moeran had little chance of hearing 
music ; but upon going to Uppingham School 
he was able for the first time to hear real music, 
and also came under the kindly, understanding 
guidance of Sterndale Bennett who was then 
head music master at this school. 

Leaving Uppingham, Moeran entered The 
Royal Academy of Music, and studied under 
that fine teacher, C. V. Stanford. A period of 
active service with the Colours during World 
War One lasted until he was discharged in 1919, 
after which Moeran resumed his long-inter- 
rupted studies, this time with John Ireland, to 
whom he owes, in part, something of the 
mastery of technique and form which is 
manifest in his works. 

Moeran’s_ - first 
appeared in 1921,-and consisted of .a, set of 
piano pieces which were soon followed by a 
further set, together with a_ brilliant Toccata 
for piano. This latter piece, which is,extremely 
exhilarating but difficult to play, has recently 
been included in The Royal Academy’s list of 
examination pieces for Top-Grade pupils. 

By 1925 had appeared two: Orchestral 
Rhapsodies, a very fine String Quartet,..a 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, and-Songs. 

During the ’Thirties Moeran was steadily 
working on his symphony, but found time to 
write some exquisite smaller-scale works, 
Among the latter are two pieces for small 
orchestra, Whythorne’s Shadow and Lonely Waters, 
both of which show Morean’s lyrical and 
contemplative vein to perfection. 

Another beautifully expressive work written 
at this period is Nocturne, for baritone, chorus 
and orchestra. This is a setting to words by 
Robert ‘Nichols, and is dedicated to the memory 
of Frederick Delius. It is a work full of poignant 
beauty, and is long overdue for more frequent 
performance. 

No article on Moeran would be complete 
without reference to his fine Folk-song researches, 
especially in regard to his beloved Norfolk. 
He has collected 150 local songs which had not 
been previously noted down, and his activities 
in this field are well-known in Folk-nausic circles. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Moeran 
writes vocal music with a rare understanding of 
the human voice. Two fine examples of his 
part-song writing are Songs of Springtime and 
Phyllida and Corydon, which are given occasion- 
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ally over the wireless, and are well worth an 
effort to hear. 4 

The Symphony was eventually completed in 
1937, and has since brought world-wide 
recognition to its creator. It is a brilliantly- 
orchestrated document of great emotional 
power, revealing Moeran to be a master of 
lyrical drama, and is perhaps the equal of the 
symphonies of Elgar, Vaughan Williams and 
Walton. 

For some years past Moeran has been wont 
to spend a considerable part of each year in 
Eire, and it is in The Violin Concerto that is 
expressed his affection for the lovely County 
Kerry. The whole work is permeated by a 
nostalgic, almost heartbreaking beauty, which 
is only temporarily relieved in the very lively 
second movement. In the hands of a violinist 
of the temperament and technique adequate to 
rg am this ——— is capable of holding 
its place among the few reall i- 
tions in this dite. saiiabinea. 

Moeran is an inveterate country-lover, and 
passionately desires the remote atmosphere of 
certain parts of these islands for the true 
expression of his musical genius. When 
therefore, he went to live in the wild Welsh 
border country during the late war, it is not 
surprising that an extremely productive period 
followed, among the results of which must be 
mentioned a fine Sinfonietta and a very original 
and beautiful ’Cello Concerto. Both these 
works are most imaginatively scored, and 
reveal Moeran at the height of his powers. 
One finds here the quintessence of all that had 
gone before, expressed with a sure economy of 
means and a wealth of finely-wrought lyricism. 

In retrospect one feels that Moeran has 
never looked back. He has always written 
slowly, and his output is not as prolific as that 
of some of his contemporaries ; but he-has not 
made the cardinal mistake of repeating him- 
self, and each new composition: has shown a 
nae facet vd an original mind. 

ne might, perhaps, sum u ressi 

the..yiew that Moeran is one of eae few 
modern composers who can successfully employ 
twentieth-century technique to express an 
essentially poetic personality. The emotional 
content of this music never falters or becomes 
tiresome, but is a-happy amalgam of boisterous 
melody and deep-felt soliloquy. 

At the age of fifty-two, the graphic curve of 
Moeran’s achievement shows a steady. upward 
trend, and there would appear to be-no reason 
why his ultimate position in British Music 
should not be among this country’s greatest 
composers. 

It is to be hoped that the recording companies 
have noted the growing demand from readers of 
this paper for an early issue of ‘Moeran’s Violin 
Concerto. A considerable body of informed 
musical opinion has realised for some time past 
that this concerto not only has few equals in 
music of our time, but possesses qualities which 
place it among the’ finest creations ‘of this 
century. 

It is of vital importance, ‘therefore, that 
attention be drawn in the proper quarter to the 
rare opportunity which now exists to place this 
beautiful work on record for posterity. 

We have in this country two musicians who 
hold the highest opinion of the work in question. 
John Barbirolli has made no secret of his desire 
to record this concerto, if possible with that fine 
violinist Albert Sammons. 

Unfortunately for British music, Mr. Sammons 
has decided to give up concerto playing in 
public, and to devote his great talent to teaching. 
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But such is his love for the Moeran Concerto, 
and the high regard he entertains for Barbirolli, 
that an understanding exists between these 
eminent musicians to devote their energies to 
the making of .an authentic recording, should 
an opportunity arise within the near future. 

It can thus be appreciated that time is short. 
A great, but fleeting opportunity, lies within 
reach of the recording companies to effect the 
perfect realisation of a British masterpiece. 
The Walton Violin Concerto was allowed to 
stray into a foreign recording studio, with dire 
results. : 

A smilar fate must not befall the Moeran 
Concerto. ; 





NOVICES’ CORNER 


By HUBERT FOSS 
(Continued from page 114) 


The Flute 

From time immemorial and in all parts of the 
world, men have blown some form or another 
of the flute. It is no more than a developed 
whistle, using no accessories for making the 
vibrations that are the music. But our modern 
flute is, of course, blown sideways, through a 
hole in the shank, with the air directed down- 
wards from the upper lip, and not like the 
recorders, flageolets, and whistles through a 
beak at one end. Just over 100 years ago, 
a flute-player called Boehm invented an 
ingenious system of keys and levers which 
makes it possible for the vent-holes to be cut 
with absolute exactitude and at the same time 
eases the task of the player’s fingers, thus 
increasing his agility of movement. The pure 
tone of the flute does not lose in quality because 
of his speed: compare, for example, the slow 
opening phrase of Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite, 
No. 1 (first piece) with the Fourth Brandenburg 
Concerto of Bach. 

The flute can soar like a bird (Tchaikovsky, 
B flat minor Piano Concerto, second movement) ; 
or it can be moaning and melancholy (Debussy, 
L’ Aprés- Midi d’un Faune) : the upper register can 
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be brilliant and piercing (Mendelssohn, /talian 
Symphony, last movement), the low _ notes 
breathy but telling (Dvorak, “‘ New World” 
Symphony, first movement, second subject). It 
is a very useful instrument of varied resources. 
A good all-round show-piece for the flute is the 
Chinese Dance from ‘Tchaikovsky’s ‘“‘ Casse- 
Noisette”’ Suite. 

The piccolo is his smaller brother, less than 
half his length and pitched an octave higher. 
Not often to be heard alone, you can find his 
obtrusive voice in (for example) Beethoven’s 
** Egmont”? Overture and William Walton’s 
Portsmouth Point. 


The Oboe 

As well as being blown lengthwise, the oboe 
differs from the flute in its use of a reed to make 
the vibrations. Actually, the oboe has two reeds 
—that is, two flat, narrow pieces of cane shaved 
thin, laid together, and bound at the foot: the 
air is blown through them into the mouthpiece. 
It is this double reed that gives the oboe its 
distinctive colouring, which may be distinctly 
heard in contrast to the human voice, in that 
lover of the oboe, J. S. Bach—in Jesu, Foy of 
Man’s Desiring, for example. The oboe, like 
other wood-wind instruments, may be made of 
wood—the tropical, heavy, black cocus wood 
—or some plastic like ebonite or xylonite : it has 
a key-stystem, developed out of the Boehm 
system for the flute. Its quickness of action 
is well shown in Rossini’s Silken Ladder Overture, 
its soaring quality in Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony (second movement) and B flat minor 
Concerto (second movement): a hundred 
more examples could be quoted, and I would 
remind you that it is the second of the three 
wood-wind instruments playing in that char- 
acteristic passage in Schubert’s slow movement 
from the Unfinished. e ; 

With the oboe goes the cor anglais—or 
English horn: the worst-named instrument in 
the orchestra, for it is not a horn but an alto 
oboe, and it is not English but largely French 
in origin. The cor anglais looks like a larger 
oboe, with two features of its own—a bent 
metal mouthpiece, and a bulb at the end of the 
shank. Pitched one fifth lower than the oboe, 
it has an even more distinctive tone and one 
that stands out from the rest of the orchestra. 
Even the oboe can become wearisome to the 
ear: the cor anglais must be used sparingly 
or it will lose its full effect. Two celebrated 
passages will be enough to show its rich and 
rather sad flavour—the slow movement of 
Dvorak’s “ New World’? Symphony, and the 
slow melody in Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet. 
There is also a lovely passage for unaccom- 
panied solo cor anglais at the beginning of 
the third act of Tristan and Isolda. 


Records 


Flute 

Grieg, Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1 
Col. LX838. 

Bach, Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 (Busch). 
Col. LX 441. 

Tchaikovsky, Piano Concerto No. 1 (Petri and 
Goehr). Col. LX683. 

Debussy, Prélude a l’Aprés-midi d'un Faune 
(Beecham). Col. LX8o5. 

Mendelssohn, Italian Symphony (Koussevitsky). 
H.M.V. DB2607. 

Dvorak, New World Symphony (Szell). H.M.V. 
C.2949. 

Beethoven, ‘‘ Egmont” Overture (Weingartner). 
Col. LX6g0. 


Tchaikovsky, Casse-Notsette Suite (S. Robin- 
son). Decca K1143. 


(Beecham). 
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Oboe . 

Bach, Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring (Kennedy 
Scott). Col. DB507. 

Rossini, La Scala di Seta Overture (Beecham). 
Col. LX255. 

Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 
Col. LX871. 


5 (Beecham). 


Piano Concerto No. 1, as above. 
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Cor Anglais 
Dvorak, ew World Symphony (Szell). H.M.V. 
C2949. 


Tchaikovsky, Romeo and Juliet (Koussevitsky). 
H.M.V. DX3165. 7 


Wagner, Tristan and Isolda, Act 3 (con- 
clusion of Prelude) (Rodzinsky). Col. LX944. 





TRAVELS OF A 


GRAMOPHON 


By REX C. TAYLOR 


— travels of this portable gramophone 
can be reckoned in thousands of miles, by 
land, sea and air. It travelled throughout 
alrnost every county in England. It went to sea, 
paid a visit to Freetown via the North Atlantic 
and St. Helena. Thence to Capetown and 
Durban. Next to Rhodesia and Egypt. It was 
with me throughout the fighting in the Western 
Desert. From the Desert across to Palestine ; 
then to Syria via the Trans-Jordan. October, 
1946, saw us back once more in England. That 
very same gramophone is with me now. 

Through the medium of this grand old 
instrument one heard the music of Chopin at 
Tobruk, Grieg at Damascus, and many other 
composers in as many different places. Strange 
out of the way places. Today an appreciative 
audience of thirty persons, tomorrow an 
audience of two, though just as keen as the 
previous thirty. 

The portable gramophone cost me exactly 
£2 108. in 1939. 

As a lover of good music I wanted something 
that would keep me in touch with good music. 
On the barrack radio one could hear only one 
thing—swing music. So I purchased my 
portable never dreaming that the selfsame 
gramophone and myself would travel such 
great distances. 

It was well known in many military cam 
in England before we left for the Middle East 
in September, 1941. 

Outward bound on board the troopship it 
proved its worth many times over. At Freetown 
we entertained a party of West African negroes. 
Though the music we played was so vastly 
different from their own they enjoyed it 
immensely. One week was all we spent at 
Freetown before moving on to Capetown. 
Thence to Durban where, in Clarewood camp, a 
few keen amateur music lovers sat in a tent two 
nights each week and listened to classical music. 

We spent.a full nine weeks at Durban before 
moving on once more, this time to Rhodesia. 
At Bulawayo I began my training as a pilot. 
We were in Rhodesia for about eight or nine 
months, visiting various places as phases in my 
training were carried out at different air 
training schools. 

From Rhodesia we went to Mombasa and 
thence by sea to Port Tewfik. A last phase in my 
advanced training was completed at Ismailia. 

October saw me based at Gambut with my 
squadron. In our off moments, when we were 
free from flying, several of us gathered in a tent 
and listened to what my gramophone could 
reproduce. Those nights leave many fine 
memories. The utter silence of the desert at 
night. Two candles giving a very weak light in 
our tent, and—the music of the masters. In 
England I have been to many good classical 
concerts, yet none of them held the same 
thoughts or appreciation as did our musical 
nights in the desert. Between several of us we 
possessed about seventy records. Each had his 
own personal favourites and my old gramo- 
phone gave of its best both mechanically and in 
many other ways. Needles were hard to get, 
but we managed to get a few by different means. 


We also added to our collection of records at 
various times as we frequently came across 
abandoned enemy stores which usually con- 
tained a good selection of records. One of these 
“captured ’’ records was of the organ of St. 
Michael’s Cathedral, Hamburg, together with 
the Berlin Philharmonic. orchestra. The 
recorded music was by Handel. 

One must bear in mind that we were never in 
the same camp for more than one or two weeks 
at once. Moving forward to a fresh landing 
ground or going back, depending on how things 
were ahead of us. In moving, my gramophone 
was strapped to the inside of the fuselage of the 
*plane that I flew. The records were carried by 
several of my comrades in their respective 
machines. On our arrival at a new landing- 
ground the gramophone was first thought and a 
little music helped us to get settled into our new 
quarters. The records were carried in felt- 
padded boxes. 

From the desert I and my gramophone 
moved to Palestine, to an aerodrome about 
eight miles from Tel-Aviv. 

Firstly, on arriving in our new camp, I 
dismantled the whole of the gramophone. It 
was: completely choked with sand. Indeed it 
was nothing short of marvellous how it had 
managed to perform at all. 

I was stationed there for six months, in my 
spare time giving twice weekly concerts to 
anyone interested in good music. I was never 
short of a good appreciative audience. 

March, 1944 saw another move, this time to 
the Trans-Jordan. A stay there of about three 
weeks and we were on the move once more. 
This time to Syria. 

The twelve months that we spent in Syria 
were delightful. I was never without my 
portable, and together we saw Damascus, 
Baalbeck, Homs, Aleppo and many other 
places. Whether in a party of six or sixty my 
friend, the gramophone, performed its duties 
without one falter. We travelled by truck from 
Damascus to Aleppo ably entertained en route 
by my portable and records. We played to 
appreciative audiences of English, Frerich, Ar- 
menians, Turks, Arabs, Palestinians and count- 
less other races too numerous to mention. 

In March, 1945, we were on the road again. 
Leaving our much loved Syria, a well-loved 
and much remembered land. 

Again our twice weekly parties were a 
feature. Despite the travelling, rough handling, 
and general playing conditions Te canals 
became mightier than ever. Its fame was great, 
it was widely known, revered and et agg 
- October, 1945 saw us back in England. We 
travelled again until I (and my gramophone) 
were demobilised in April of last year. 

The portable was with me for six long years. 
Can anyone wonder why I should always refer 
to the gramophone and myself as ‘‘ We” ? 

Whatever our mood we had pleasant and 
beautiful music to console us. All played on a 
portable gramophone of unknown make and 
doubtful origin. It was my greatest friend and 
thousands more apart from myself thought of it 
in the same way. 
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THE GREAT VIENNESE CONDUCTOR 


Kaladjal 


CONDUCTING THE 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


Beethoven Symphony No. 8 in F 
LX 988-90 
Auto Coupling Nos. LX 8557-9 





PHILHARMONIA STRING QUARTET 


{Henry Holst, Ist Violin; Ernest Element, 2nd Violin ; 
Herbert Downes, Viola; Anthony Pini, Cello) 


Quartet in A Minor, Op. 29. Schubert 
Auto Coupling Nos. DX 8268-71 DX 1349-52 


KOSTELANETZ 


conducting the ROBIN HOOD DELL 
ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 


Andante Cantabile — “Quartet No. | in D 
Major ’’, Op. 11. Tchaikovsky ; Barcarolle— 
“June"’ from “The Months’’. Tchaikovsky 

~ DX 1354 






Be TNTU HT 


ULLAL LL 


JOAN CROSS 


with the 


Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by 
Lawrance Collingwood 
“Rondo” (First part) Ah ! my Love, 
forgive my Madness; “Rondo” 
(Second part) Ah! mine own, so 
true, so Tender; “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
DX 


Act 2. Mozart - - - 1353 
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MALCUZYNSKI 
Polonaise in A Flat tejor. Op. 53. — 
(Two Parts) - - = - — 


HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series :— 
No. 41 —Moonlight Saunter 
No. 42—The Gay Gordons 


box 1355 
OSCAR NATZKA 


wit! , Orchestra. Cond. by Warwick Braithwaite 


. Madaimina il catalogo Equesto—‘“Don Gio- 


vanni’’. Mozart DB 2291 
ALBERT SANDLER 
and his Palm Court Orchestra 
Scrub, Brother, Scrub; Macushla - 0272292 
. RAWICZ AND LANDAUER 
Ballade in A Flat, Op. 47. Chopin 082293 
JOHN McHUGH 
Lark inthe Clear Air; TheKerryDance 0B 2294 
PETER YORKE 
and his Orchestra 
Selection— ‘Night & Day”’ - - - 082285 
STEVE CONWAY 
May | call you Sweetheart - - - - 
Show me the Way - - = = = - aa 


FRANK SINATRA 


September Song; Souvenirs - DB 2286 








LOU PREAGER 
and his‘Orchestra 
Hi-jig-a-jig ; How lucky you Are - 
| keep forgetting to Remember - - 


Each Little Hour - - - - - « 


JIMMY LEACH 
and his — a 


Accordion - - - 


That’s the beginning ‘of the End - 
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¥B 3293 
x FB 3288 
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>} FB 3289 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


I was waiting fora Dream - 


The “Star’’ Waltz -*- - - - 


FB 3291 


September Song; The Musicof my Heart FB 3292 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S STRINGS FOR DANCING 
Lovers Waltz - - - - - - = - men 
My Heart is still in Vienna- - - 

BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET 
pho apn Rose = 
BENNY GOODMAN QUARTET a 
limes - ee ee ee we 
COUNT BASIE 
and his Orchestra 
High Tide; Feather Merchant = - 0B 2288 


GENE KRUPA 
and his Orchestra 
That Drummer’s Band; Leave 


Fan it; Steps - - - 


us Leap DB 2290 


WOODY HERMAN 
and his Woodchoppers 


- DB 2289 


COLWU BEA 
The Finest Name on Record 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





RELEASE DATE 


The H.M.V. Columbia and Parlophone 
records reviewed in this issue will not be 
available until, Tuesday 25th’March. The 
balance of March-April supplement will 
be reviewed next month. 


ORCHESTRAL 


Claudio Arrau. (piano) and Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra (Karl 
Krueger): Concerto in A Minor, 
Op. 54 (Schumann). H.M.V. DB 
6373-6 (12 ins., 29s. 4d.). Auto, 
DBgo95-8. Score: Hawkes or Eulen- 
burg. 


Fully up-to-date in its size and boldness 
of conception. Hall a little too resonant : 
result, clarity slightly interfered with, and a 
little shrillness. 


I have not heard Mr. Arrau in a recital- 
hall: only by radio, when he impressed 
me as a rich artist, and in a few solo 
records. He is a native of Chile, whose 
government, I read, paid for his education 
for a decade ; in 1925 he won the prize 
at a great European congress of pianists. 
A street has been named after him in 
Santiago. Why should not we add to our 
few musicians’ streets thus? The 
Schumann, not recorded for quite a time, 
can be over-feminized, and so lose what 
should be its over-all feeling of chivalric 
impulse ; or it can be too much rubato’d. 

Intimately veined, dovetailed and blended 
it must be, and though the orchestral 
work is slight, it should be finely integrated 
with the pianist’s. Some soloists forget to do 
their part.in that. Though in some ways an 
easy concerto to play, it is one with which 
you can’t take liberties; and the brazen 
sort of pianist is lost in it. 

First Movement. Very powerful tone: a 
wee bit too much and too heavy rubato 
for my liking ; and the orchestra’s speed 
slightly alters, without my feeling the need 
for it, or the worth-whileness. These things 
apart, there is cordial feeling in the Work of 
all, and: the orchestra is very spicy, making 
the gentle waves of sound sweep us gener- 
ously on. (End of 1 and start of 2: where, 
in Elgar ?) Side 2 drags a bit, in the 
company of Eusebius. The contrast at the 
livelier part is rather violent, I feel. The 
wood-wind has bright touches in this 
major key section. Elsewhere you should 
do 2 little volume controlling. The new 


FIRST REVIEWS 


recording is a bit hard on the finest 
shades at moments. 

The pianist’s phrasing is always trim, 
lively, piquant ; he is a bit hasty at times 
(as, just before the end of side 3—approach- 
ing the cadenza). It is not careless haste: 
far from it: it sounds enthusiastic. I prefer 
Hess’s interpretation, but her orchestral 
part was much less engaging. 

Intermezzo. He makes quite a lot of 
varieties of tone, you will hear: like the 
first-class technician he is. The chat is 
friendly, gracious (orchestra, chamber size 
—+strings, woods, horns). After the violon- 
cello theme the part leading to the Finale 
is beautiful romantic stuff: it makes us 
wonder what is to come, and wonder is a 
rich ingredient of Romance. In the work 
as a whole, you may note another Romantic 
point — the tendency to diminish the 
dramatic conflict of the classics. 

Finale. Capital spring and sport. First 
theme’s touch of syncopation becomes a 
habit, with No. 2: a classical case (3/2 time, 
if you like, not the printed 3/4). The con- 
necting tissue between 1 and 2 is also 
adapted, in style (running notes), for the 
coda. Excellently nervous, clear, ‘‘ speak- 
ing ” finger work throughout. Perhaps, for 
this movement, a trifle large-sized ? On the 
last bit of side 6, A Schumann would a- 
fugueing go: Oh no, no, no, thank heaven, 
not so. The new theme is a far better 
notion, free-wheeling downhill to bring in 
1 and 2, in turn. Coda, not far from half- 
way, last side: running notes. Over two 
hundred bars of it (did you know there were 
870 in the movement ?), and yet it passes 
like a flash: a magnificent finish. This is 
the month’s best exhilaration: it almost 
warmed me physically, in my chilly work- 
room. From opening chords to closing 
drum-roll, the recording (America, Autumn, 
1945) of what seems to be a first class 
hand, is a flashing success, in power and 
resilience. The hall-resonance could be 
improved, as I said. I’m writing close to 
the hundredth anniversary of Edison’s 
birth, on February rith, 1847: a good 
time to give thanks for such a happy 
example of the fruits of his labour in starting 
a talking cylinder revolving: a marvellous 
revolution, that ! 


Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli) : Euryanthe 
Overture (Weber). H.M.V. C3560 
(12 ins., 4s. 104d.). 

A good example to compare, for romantic 
fervour, with Schumann. The full-blooded, 
crisp, keen recording is of a distinguished 
quality in sonority, bloom and smoothnes 
(note the mysterious string passage near the 
end of side 1). The contrast between this 
and the full swagger of the start and finish 
is among the best qualities of a notable 
recording and performance. Those who 
wish for a little more about the work will 
find it in my remarks on Rankl’s N.S.O. 
record in January of last year, page 96. 
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Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Her- 
bert von Karajan) : Symphony No. 8, 
in F, Op. 93 (Beethoven). Columbia 
LX088-90 (12 ins., 22s.). Auto, 
LX8557-9. , 

An outstanding set, remarkable in depth, 
sonority, and a sense of Beethovenian power 
and humour that I greatly like. 

Again, extreme pressure on space, caused 
in particular by the present upsets, causes 
me to refer those who would like something 
about the shape and progress of the work to 
a back issue, that of November, 1943, when 
Toscanini’s N.B.C. recording was noticed, 
and, so few works being issued about then, 
I gave it over five columns. It is clear that 
things have moved, even since then. We 
remember the magnificent Beethoven re- 
cords of the Viennese, away back in pre-war 
days. Schalk did this with them late in 
1930, and Weingartner in the Spring of 
1937. Solidity with inward stir, a fresh 
wind always blowing, the fullest possible 
tone consistent with clarity: here is a 
breadth of sound and style that seems to 
measure itself in true terms of the master. 
Any full brass chord is a delight. In the 
second movement, with chamber scoring, 
the wind is daintily pearly, the ensemble 
warm, the support pointed and yet suave. 
It is worth while to have this mid-side on 
several times. The lightness of the third 
movement is keenly conveyed, and the 
scale of the reading in the finale is impres- 
sive: a highly musicianly feat, to keep all 
in such taut order, yet not tight in the sense 
of stiffness. My only real reservation is as 
to something that can be noticed—and, by 
me, not entirely enjoyed—in the ff passages, 
where the hall (I take it) gives a slightly 
dour flavour to the music. It is to be 
remarked in a good many of the high- 
powered, modern recordings, where, I 
think, more could be done with the set-up, 
as regards sound, of the recording hall: or, 
by one of those marvels of acoustic chemistry 
now so well known, there might be some 
tiny admixture—perhaps in certain tuttis— 
of a clearing agent. (I speak without tech- 
nical knowledge of these things.) This 
apart, the substance and sensibility of the 
records gives a most cordial impression of 
Beethoven’s joy and his _interpreter’s 
artistry. W.R.A. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Anser- 
met): The Fire Bird Suite (Stravinsky). 
Decca K1574-6 (12 ins., 17s. 44d.). 

This recording only remained with me 
long enough to establish the impression 
that it was in every way as fine as the 
recording of ‘‘ Petrouchka,’’ made by the 
same conductor and orchestra. The out- 
standing things I noted were an amazing 
crescendo on the first side, the exquisite oboe 
playing of Leon Goossens throughout, the 
beautiful tone of the muted strings, the 
thrilling brass section, and the massive tone 
of the full orchestra on the last side, which 
includes, by the way, the music cut in the 

H.M.V. version of the Suite. Add to these 

virtues the fact that the music is much 

more grateful to the ear than the music of 

** Petrouchka.”’ 

W.R.A. will give a full review of this 

ALR. 


recording next month. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Albert Ferber (piano): Sonata in 
E flat major, Op. 81a, “Les 
Adieux ” (Beethoven). Decca K1569- 
70 (12 ins., 11s. 7d.). 

I was very pleased to see the name of this 
young Swiss pianist on the record labels, as 
he made it evident, at the two recitals he 
recently gave in London, that he was not 
another keyboard-racer, but a pianist of 
outstanding musical quality. He was there 
on the platform, he made us feel, not to 
display his personality, but to put his 
considerable gifts at the disposal of the music 
he was playing. I wondered, when about to 
hear these discs, whether Mr. Ferber could 
get onto the wax the extraordinary sense of 
intimacy he gives on the concert platform. 
He has been able to do so, and the result 
is a very warmhearted and intimate per- 
formance of Beethoven’s beautiful sonata. 
Arthur Rubinstein’s interpretation, it may 
be remembered, was rather frigid and un- 
inspiring: and so this new recording is all 
the more welcome. 

Beethoven dedicated a number of fine 
works to the Archduke Rudolph of Austria, 
including the so-called Hammerclavier sonata, 
his farewell to the piano sonata, the great 
work in C minor, Op. 111, and the “ pro- 
gramme ’”’ sonata known as Les Adieux, a 
title which applies only to the first move- 
ment. The Archduke became Beethoven’s 
pupil at the age of sixteen: and, as Eric 
Blom tells us in his book on the pianoforte 
sonatas, “‘ they differed so greatly in posi- 
tion, character, and age that no normal 
relationship either of master and pupil or of 
prince and courtier was possible between 
them. The Archduke was enough of a 
musician to defer entirely to Beethoven in 
matters of art . . . and he had the good 
sense to absolve the fiercely independent 
composer from all court etiquette.” 

The siege of Vienna by the French in 
May, 1809, compelled the Imperial family 
to leave the city ; and it was the departure 
of his pupil, patron and friend, that drew 
from Beethoven this beautiful work. In the 
sketches for it the composer declares that 
“**the Farewell’ is written from the 
heart.’’ The first three chords say ‘‘ Fare- 
thee-well,’’ and over them Beethoven has 
indeed written ‘‘ Le-be-wohl.” The con- 
cluding phrases of the slow introduction 
seem to plead vainly against the certainty 
of departure. When a dear friend is borne 
away out of sight we feel free to release the 
pent-up emotion that it would have 
embarrassed him had we displayed it: and 
so it is with Beethoven as he breaks into the 
fast section of the movement. He makes 
wonderful use of his Farewell theme, 
weaving it ever and again, and in a variety 
of ways, into the music, like a sad refrain ; 
and nowhere more expressively than in the 
marvellous postscript to the movement. In 
the concluding bars it seems that he hears 
his friend calling out farewell, and they 
mingle their farewells together. The Absence, 
which is directed to follow without pause, is 
not an independent slow movement, but a 
slow introduction to the finale. The opening 
notes are a kind of poignant variation on the 
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** Farewell’? theme: thoughts in absence. 
Towards the end, the return of the friend is 
in sight—then, suddenly, he is there once 
more and joy abounds. ‘‘ Seeing him 
again ” would therefore be a better trans- 
lation of Das Wiedersehn than The Return, 
the one usually given. There is a lovely 
touch of poetry in the slow presentation, 
near the close, of the dance-like main 
tune. A moment, this, of calm, quiet 
reflection: then joy renewed. 

Albert Ferber is very successful in catching 
the changing moods of the music, and is at 
his best in the meditative and the less 
exuberantly joyful passages. His scale 
passages are beautifully even and his singing 
tone is a joy. The only criticism I have to 
make is that his dynamics, as in the fast 
section of the opening movement, are a 
little on the heavy side. The lovely end is 
done with a use of the poetic imagination 
which is all too rare in piano-playing to- 
day. 

The recording of the piano is good. I 
hope this very successful “‘ first appearance ”” 
will be rapidly followed up by the issue of 
more recordings. 


Pierre Fournier (violoncello), Gerald 
Moore (piano). Chorales : O man 
bemoan thy grievous sins. The 
old year has passed away . When 
we are in d t need (Fournier- 
J. S. Bach). H.M.V. DB6372 (12 in., 
7s. 4d.). 

The three chorale-preludes which 
Fournier has arranged for violoncello and 
piano all come from Bach’s “‘ Little Organ 
Book,’’ a work designed both to cover the 
needs of the entire church year and to 
provide his pupils with practical examples 
in ‘‘ developing a chorale in many divers 
ways, and at the same time in acquiring 
facility in the study of the pedal.’ The 
title-page has the characteristic motto : 

**In praise of the Almighty’s will, 
And for my Neighbour’s greater skill.”’ 

It may be useful to give, for purposes of 
reference, the German titles of the pre- 
ludes: (1) O Mensch bewein’ ‘dein Siinder 
gross; (2) Die alte Fahr vergangen ist; (3) 
Wenn wir in Hochsten Nothen sein. 

(The last work which Bach completed, by 
dictation, on his deathbed, was a four-part 
setting of this same third chorale.) 

The danger of arranging these works for 
a solo instrument with piano accompani- 
ment lies, of course, in the undue emphasis 
liable to be given to the melody-line and in 
the impossibility of blending the tones— 
and thus not giving Bach’s wonderful 
harmony its due effect—as the two manuals 
and pedals of the organ are able to do. The 
string quartet would be a more satisfactory 
medium, and I believe a number of 
chorales have recently been arranged for it. 
But Fournier’s arrangements are very well 
done and his playing is so very beautiful 
that one feels it is churlish to make the 
above criticism. There are few things more 
moving in Bach’s music than the sorrow- 
laden measures of ‘‘O man, bemoan thy 
grievous sin,’”’ with its cry of anguish near 
the close, the highest point reached by the 
melody. How imaginatively, too, Bach 
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depicts, in the chromatic rise and fall in all 
the parts, the passing away of the old year, 
and how prayerful is the other prelude. 
This recording reaches us, appropriately, 
in a penitential season : and if each prelude 
is sombre the effect is not depressing, but 
inspiring. 

The balance, a matter of particular 
importance, is good, and the fine phrasing 
of both players and Fournier’s exquisite 
legato singing tone—splendidly recorded— 
make this disc an outstanding artistic event. 

A.R. 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor), The Royal 
ra House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (Rainaldo Zamboni); Ah! 
dispar, vision, ‘ Manon,” Act 3 
(Zanardini-Massenet) ; Ah! non mi 
ridestar! ‘‘ Werther,” Act 3 (Blau- 
Milliet-Hartmann-Massenet), sung in 
Italian. H.M.V. DB6346 (12 in., 

7s. 4d.). : 

This recording naturally challenges com- 
parison with the one, coupling together the 
same two arias, made long ago by Tito 
Schipa. Gigli is in excellent voice and 
nothing could be.more beautiful and per- 
fectly controlled, in the ‘‘ Werther ”’ aria, 
than his soft ending ‘‘ del April ?’’: but 
elsewhere, well though he sings and phrases, 
he occasionally exaggerates a portamento or 
introduces the conventional tenor lachry- 
mose ,tone where Schipa uses greater 
restraint; and so the previous recording of 
the aria is not displaced in my affections. 
The charming accompaniment, in which 
*cello and harp play a large part, is fairly 
well balanced with the voice. That is not 
the case in the ‘‘ Manon” aria, par- 
ticularly at the return of the tune. The 
strings creep about at the back of the voice 
as if ashamed to be heard. Full support 
should be given at such a point of climax. 
In this aria I fancy honours are pretty 
equal between the tenors ; both, if memory 
does not deceive me, being surpassed by 
Ansseau’s wonderful singing of this aria. 
This is, however, a very acceptable 
recording. 


Joan Cross (soprano), Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Collingwood). Ah! my 
love, forgive my madness, and 
Ah ! mine own, so true, so tender. 
“Cosi Fan Tutte, Act 2” (Brown- 
Mozart). Columbia DX1353 (12 in. 
4s. 10$d.). 

Last June we were given a fairly satis- 
factory recording, by Hjérdis Schymberg, 
of Fiordiligi’s first act aria ‘‘ Come scoglio,”’ 
from Cosi fan tutte. Joan Cross now gives us 
an extremely satisfactory recording of the 
lady’s second act, and finer, aria “ Per 
pieta, ben mio, perdona.”’ In the first aria 
her heart was “‘firm as a rock” in its 
affection for her husband, but now she is 
conscious of a desire to yeild to the blandish- 
ments of her supposedly Albanian lover 
(really, it will be remembered, her husband 
in disguise) and she is assailed with “‘ frenzy, 
grief, remorse, repentance, levity, perfidy, 
betrayal” ; quite enough to go on with! 
This superb aria, in rondo form, contains 
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the same wide leaps which the original 
singer of the part, Ferrarese del Bene, was 
so easily able to negotiate, and which Joan 
Cross sings with perfect poise and great 
skill. It is a joy to hear so clean an attack 
and such steady tone. The singer is always 
in the centre of her notes and her phrasing 
is impeccable. There is, indeed, only room 
for criticism in regard to her diction and a 
rather bumpy trill. 

I am glad to say that the lovely orchestral 
accompaniment, which contains an 
obbligato for two horns ‘‘that almost 
amounts to a little concerto,’’ is recorded 
with due regard to its importance. Alto- 
gether, this record has done much to 
restore my faith, badly shaken recently, in 
opera in English, and in the engineering 
department of H.M.V. ! 


Astra Desmond (contralto), Phyllis 
Spurr (piano): Frauenliebe und 
Leben, Op. 42: Der Himmel hat 
eine Thrane geweint, Op. 37 No. 


1: O Ihr Herren Op. 37 No. 3 
(Schumann). Decca K1566-8 (12 ins., 
11s. 7d.). 


Blake asked one of his young pupils if 
he worked with “fear and trembling ”’: 
and on receiving the answer he hoped for 
said to the young man, ‘‘ Then you’ll do.”’ 
Astra Desmond has, I feel sure, from the 
very beginning approached her work with 
the sense of responsibility the true artist 
should have. It is not always a policy that 
pays in terms of temporal success, but it is 
always a policy that pays in terms of the 
only success that really matters—the fact 
that you have at all times tried to serve the 
composer with the best you can give. As 
regards the gramophone, and no more 
severe test exists, complete success has 
attended Miss Desmond in her recording of 
Schumann’s Frauenliebe und Leben. 

I was very pleased to see, for the first 
time in many years, a woman’s name as 
accompanist. Phyllis Spurr, if I may make 
a horribly obvious pun, has won her spurs 
in her excellent work in this recording. 
Astra Desmond might have put Blake’s 
question to her young partner, and received 
the answer his pupil gave. 

I find, throughout the cycle, the exact 
observance of the composer’s intentions and 
a full realisation of the emotional content 
of the songs: and what a joy it is to hear 
such a finely drawn and_ undistorted 
melodic line in each song. In the opening 
number, Seit ich ihn gesehen—perhaps the 
loveliest in the set, and the one that Schu- 
mann uses for the postlude at the end of the 
cycle—many singers are apt to increase the 
tone on the exquisite rising phrase of each 
verse: but Miss Desmond keeps the 
hushed tone proper to this song of the 
mystery of awakened love and the result 
is beautiful beyond words. Miss Spurr— 
and this is my sole criticism of her—make a 
slight, but unneccessary, crescendo on the 
second of her first two chords: melodic 
elevation here gives quite sufficient accent. 
I was delighted to hear the next song, Er, 
der Herrlichste von allen, given not with over- 
vehement passion, but with controlled 
intensity: the turn, however, might. have 
been done more smoothly. The fourth 
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song—for I cannot comment on all—is 
touchingly tender (the girl contemplating 
the ring on her finger) and the high notes 
are without any contralto hoot. The singer 
perfectly captures the ardent eagerness of 
the girl preparing for her wedding in the 
song that follows, Helft mir, thr Schwestern 
(piano tone a little dead here): the con- 
templative number after it, Siisser Freund, 
du blickest, is sung with the right floating 
mezza-voce, and the tragedy at the end is 
starkly conveyed. It is left to the pianist to 
paint the poignant picture of the young 
widow recalling the first moments of her 
lost happiness through the melody of the 
first song, now unsung by her, but remem- 
bered in sorrow. 

Balance and recording are, in general, 
worthy of this fine and distinguished 
performance. The two songs on the last 
side come from a set of twelve (some are 
duets) with words by Riickert, and the first 
has not, I think, been recorded before. 
The first song is contemplative, the second 
of a jolly folk-song-like character. They are 
an excellent choice and are very well sung 
and accompanied. 


Marjorie Lawrence (soprano), Ivor 
Newton (piano): So Willst du des 
Armen, Op. 33, No. 5: Der 
Schmied, Op. 19, No. 4: Nicht 
mehr zu dir zu Gehen, Op. 32, 
No. 2 (Brahms). Sung in German. 
Decca M598 (10 ins., 3s. 114d.). 

Having heard, on the above records, 
how lieder should be sung, it is disappointing 
to have to turn to a disc which is deficient 
in the virtues Miss Desmond displays. 
Miss Lawrence’s choice of songs is com- 
mendable: but the constant pushing at the 
high notes, the lack of a clean, melodic line, 
the almost continual use of the same vibrant 
and constrained tones very soon wearies 
and irritates the ear. The diction, also, is 
very poor. 

There are a few artists who can achieve 
success in the two different fields of opera 
and lieder: Miss Lawrence is not amongst 
them. 

The recording is faithful, and Ivor 
Newton’s accompanying good. A.R. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: 
Max’s Aria, Durch die Wilder, 
durch die Auen (Through the 
Forest), ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ’’ (Weber). 
Parlo. RO20551 (10 ins., 4s. 104d.). 

A most welcome record ; first because it 
consolidates Tauber’s return to opera, and 
secondly because a new recording from 

Freischiitz is long overdue. The pottcd 

Polydor is now hard to come by, ard so 

also, alas, is that exquisite record by Tiena 

Lemnitz of Agatha’s Prayer. The opera 

(Berlin, 1821) was a landmark and is still 

performed all over Germany almost as a 

rite. An English production before the war 

at Covent Garden was not a vast success, 
and yet there was a time when it was being 
played in nine theatres at once in this 
country. But if these romantic German 
legends are anathema to the English, it 
would appear that they are more so to the 
Scottish, for as early as 1825 Edinburgh saw 
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a burlesque entitled Der Fryshot. Well, this 
is the magic bullet that.ended in Dachau, 
and the recent biography of Heine prompts 
one to think again of the strange quirk of 
the German mentality, for this is the music 
on which Irma Greser and her like must 
have been nutrured from childhood. The 
aria under notice is sung by Max after he 
has failed to win a shooting match and is 
thus out of favour with his beloved Agatha. 
It occurs in the first act before he has heard 
of the villain who is to lead him to the 
Wolf’s Glen and the magic bullets. In it 
he regrets his luck and recalls the days when 
all his shots went home. Tauber is the right 
singer. Indeed, the virility of his voice may 
surprise’ many in this early example of 
heroic singing. Who would think of 
Tauber as a heldentenor? Probably not a 
few who hear this record. The unnamed 
orchestra is adequate, and the sinister 
passage presaging the Wolf’s Glen is well 


done. Altogether a collector’s piece. 
R.W. 
BOOK REVIEWS 
Contrasts: The Arts and Religion. By 


Alec Robertson. (S.C.M. Press, 6s.) 


Let no one be put off by the publishers being 
the Student Christian Movement Press, or by 
the deeply Christian though finely undogmatic 
standpoint. The root virtue of the book is a 
manifestation of the author’s gracious spirit, 
which holds that art and religion are “ twin 
manifestations ”’ of all spiritual essence. It is a 
subjective record ; and many of us, remember- 
ing our friend’s rare experience of life in other 
than lay capacities, will take more heed of this 
testimony from one who declares that he is no 
mystic, that his perception of life is sensuous. 


‘We of this journal knew it to be richly imagina- 


tive :. that, his generation of service to us attests. 
Each of us must profit, even reading in the 
light of his own beliefs. The impression strongest 
upon me (who happen to be far removed from 
supernatural beliefs) is that of the writer’s 
cordial, tolerant and gentle spirit, opening to the 
thoughtful mind these comparisons and con- 
trasts between paired poets, philosophers, 
painters and musicians. He calls ripe witnesses : 
Keats and Maritain; Bach and Handel; 
Milton and Shakespeare; Housman and 
Gerard Hopkins; El Greco, Blake and Van 
h (there are black-and-white reproductions 
of one picture by each of the last three), quoting 
from poems, pondering upon artists, and 
sweetly commending, less by dint of reason 
than by insight of faith, his interpretation of 
their value to all men. Many of us could, even 
without the help of the Rationalist Press, riddle 
—to our satisfaction—every factual argument 
that the orthodoxly religious can bring. If all 
religion, in the last (or first) resort, be based in 
the imagination (as I am inclined to think), that 
does not, to my mind, invalidate our friend’s 
basis belief, that “‘ all great art is religious art.”’ 
It would be tedious to argue: but such is our 
human weakness, we love argument, and 
shirk, too often, imagination. 


I wish I had a page, to quote from a small 
(and beneficently cheap) book, full of per- 
ception and knowledge and wisdom. One 
finds, opening almost at random, sentences 
like: ‘‘ There is a soul in a work of art which 
can be knit to our souls—that is what we have 
to discover—the substance, not the accidents.”’ 
*. . . human reason, the poorest instrument 
of those man carries on his dolorous journey.” 
“There cannot be found in the whole world 
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a more beautiful synthesis of art and religion, 
rich with symbols of enduring reality, than is 
afforded by the idea of the Cathedral’’ (he 
then very beautifully expounds something of 
what Chartres means to him). 

I shall look out for other reviews, that take 
up argument with our author: and could wish 
for a stimulating evening—alas, how rarely 
our paths now cross!—with one whom I 
deeply esteem ; but, as I have tried to suggest, 
one need by no means agree with any form of 
supernatural religious belief whatever, to find 
nourishment in the little book, every line of 
which I have enjoyed. From his pages shines 
both an acute artistic mind and a spirit of 
kindness. It is a good book, in the best sense, a 
book written by a real friend of mankind, 
expressing a belief in goodness that surely, 
after so much suffering, those of us who aspire 
to find wisdom must echo: the belief that 
nothing will ever be achieved by hate—that, 
though we may fight what we believe to be 
evil, the only ultimately-overcoming force is 
love: the only hope for the world, for man’s 
survival and justification by happiness; love 
excelling even the great artist’s passion for his 
work, of which our author makes us so intimately 
aware. We of this journal may well take pride 
in our colleague’s expression, sensitive and 
robust, of that great truth. 


The Golden Age Recorded. By P. G. Hurst, 
(Published by the Author, at Eaton Thorne. 
Henfield, Sussex. Price 17s. 6d.) 

I view with a benevolent eye all forms of 
collecting, even those which I don’t engage in: 
compounding (as it ought to run) for the sins 
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one has a mind to by not damning those one’s 
not inclined to. Though steeped in gramophonic 
dye for a generation, I’ve never collected old 
records, but Mr. Hurst has in our pages sturdily 
and intelligibly made out the case for that, and 
in particular, for collecting examples of fine 
vocal art. Here is his long-promised book, 
dedicated to Fred Gaisberg and our own Cecil 
Pollard, with its frontispiece of de Luca, that 
will set many middle-aged opera lovers remin- 
iscing, and a table of contents to make gourmets 
lick lips. He talks wisely and winsomely of the 
cult of collecting rarities of historical value, of 
the early gramophone, of the antiquarian 
aspects of various makes, of factors affecting 
modern markets, of all kinds of artists, including 
comedians ; and in an appendix gives his own 
conception of an ideal catalogue for collectors— 
the choice records of nearly ninety artists, who, 
with others in addition, are discussed and 
assessed and lovingly dealt with in an earlier 
section. The whole bears the stamp of a deep 
collector’s convinced delight, as every such book 
should. There is room for ample debate by 
others: a collector’s club is surely needed ? 
Apart from the special interests of the expert, 
here is historical and artistic, and even philo- 
sophical, pleasure of a high order. I refuse to 
lament “ the good old days ’”’ just now: suffi- 
cient that we have a goodly store of evidence 
that Mr. Hurst diligently and brightly offers us 
in a book which is itself a rarity, since I know of 
nothing at all like it. The volume seems sure 
of very wide acceptance, and I should advise 
readers to make haste to secure it before it goes 
o.p. 
W.R.A, 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE yy «tartequin” 


As readers will readily appreciate, the issue 
of records during these next months may be 
rendered difficult by the fuel emergency, and 
probably some records noticed here may not be 
immediately available. However, a_ large 
number of records have arrived for review and 
it is hoped that this month and next all records 
issued over the period will be noticed. What 
cannot be laid at the feet of the crisis is the 
mediocrity of so much that has got itself onto 
wax. After being crooned at for four hours, let 
me salvage something from this endless moaning. 

It was evident from their first record that 
Sidney Torch and his Orchestra had made a 
bid for supremacy in the light orchestral fie'd. 
This band is well rehearsed and is recorded 
with a polish that befits the playing. Listen to 
the violin solo at the end of “ The Great 
Waltz’ selection on Parlo. E11452.' This is 
playing seldom heard even in Palm Courts. 
Here is a basket of Strauss blooms fit for anyone. 
Louis Levy with his Music from the Movies 
has redeemed last month’s disaster with an 
admirable recording of a selection from “‘ Blue 
Skies.” This shows imagination and a due 
sense of balance. It would of course be almost 
criminal to go wrong with such tunes, but 
nevertheless the treatment of, for example, 
Running Around in Circles is neat and original 
(Decca K1572). Vic Oliver’s Prelude to the 
Stars comes just in time to keep the famous 
programme in mind while it is off the air. 
Coupled with the theme from the film “‘ The 
Way to the Stars,” Mantovani makes a 
winner with a record, of which the sales should 

© as astronomical as the titles (Decca F8724). 
-.o8. 41 and 42 of the Old Time Dance Series 
fr... Marry Davidson are respectively Yearn- 


ing (a Moonlight Saunter) and The Gay Gordons, 
a good contrast, and I need not add good play- 
ing and superlative recording—as always (Col. 
DX1355)- ’ 

Of the vocals this month, there is little to be 
said, for these are mostly fan records for a fan 
public. But for those who do not know their 
own mind in these matters, I can but point to a 
few that for one reason or another stand out. 
Issy Bonn, in recording My Yiddishe Momma, 
cannot help invoking the memory of Sophie 
Tucker, but the sale of this record East of 
Aldgate Pump, and doubtless elsewhere, 
* * 

Top ten: Louis Levy (Decca K1572) ; 
Sidney Torch (Parlo. E11452); Bruce 
Trent (Decca F8722); Mills Brothers 
(Bruns. 03759); Evelyn Knight (Bruns. 
03767) ; Al Jolson (Bruns. 03765) ; Webster 
Booth (H.M.V. B9534) ; Frankie Carle (Col. 
FB3278) ; Roberto Inglez (Parlo. F2207) ; 
and Spike Jones (H.M.V. BD1162). 


* 
cannot be doubted. The reverse contains a little 
Yiddish lullaby, Sleep, My Baby, Sleep (Decca 
F8719). Then ‘there is a new record from 
Edric Connor with a perplexing label. Cruci- 
fixion is described as by Stainer, but would not I 
think, be recognised in Nonconformist oe 
and is recommended more to admirers of the 
negro spiritual than of the Victorian oratorio. 
On the other hand, Mister Banjo is surely for 
everyone (F8721). Bruce Trent is responsible 
for an original record containing Spring Is Here 
Again from that extraordinary film “‘ The Bells 
of St. Mary’s,”’ in which he sings in a language 
unknown to Hugo and commended to Lingua- 
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phone. But both this and A Voice in the Night 
are pleasant numbers (F8722). 

There’s no song like an old song, and there’s 
no song quite so old as Swanee. This sung by 
none other than Al Jolson must go into the 
library as a piece of history, along with Sonny 
Boy and The Cantor. The recording is execrable, 
possibly a film dubbing, but what matter ? 
Nor need we worry over much about the other 
side, which contains April Showers (Bruns. 
03765). The new record by Bing Crosby is 
interesting for reasons other than the singer. 
In September Song, John Scott Trotter’s usual 
suave accompaniment begins like a piece of 
contemporary English chamber music (that is 
not a sneer, but a fact !), while completely new 

und is broken on the other side in that for 
the first time—anyway the first time for a long 
time—Crosby has a piano accompaniment, 
which is quite brilliantly done by Camarata, 
who was responsible for the musical direction of 
the film ‘ London Town”’—the song is I 
Can’t Believe That You're in Love with Me (03758). 
Evelyn Knight is attractive in Jt’s My Lazy Day 
and sufficiently naughty in My Fickle Eye on 
03767. A record out of the rut. As for Ella 
Fitzgerald, if you can hear her behind the 
avalanche of sound provided by Randy 
Brooks, you will find her entertaining in A Kiss 
Goodnight and Benny’s Coming Home On Saturday. 
But 03761 is over-recorded almost to the point 
of incoherence. The Mills Brothers are 
efficient on 03759 in Never Make a Promise in 
Vain and I Don’t Know Enough About You, and 


‘The Jesters mildly amusing in Fuzzy Wuzzy on 


03768, though the backing, Please No Squeeza 
da Banana, is just plain silly. They are helped 
out in this by the Milt Herth Trio, American 
equivalent of our own New Organolians. The 
authors of this last number should be noted— 
Mr. Primo, Mr. Zero an Mr. Jaffe ! 


Two home products, however, are worth 
noting. Cheerful Charlie Chester’s The 
Dears of St. Windermere is a good idea which 
starts well even if it deteriorates, and is, in any 
case, the nearest to a comic in my list. With 
this you must take Mister Moon You've Got a 
Million Sweethearts on Decca F8720. And 
Webster Booth has made a record both 
intrinsically attractive and timely. Carrie 
Jacobs Bond died earlier this year in America 
after a heroic life, which in the Times obituary 
read like an old romance—which is indeed 
what it was. She it was who wrote A Perfect Day, 
and it is by this that she will live in the hearts 
of simple people who are not too proud to 
cherish a simple song. This is backed by the 
“‘ other’? Always, which Kenneth Leslie-Smith 
wrote for the broadcast musical show, “‘ Puritan 
Lullaby.” It is a long time since Ina Souez did 
this, and Mr. Booth has seldom given us so 
attractive a coupling in the popular field 
(H.M.V. Bg534)- 

The following are listed: Denny Dennis, 
Is It Too Late and You Haven’t Changed (Decca 
F8726) ; Tom Henry, It’s All Over Now and 
I Wonder (F.8729); Amne Shelton, Jt All 
Comes Back To Me Now and The Anniversary Song 
(F8728) ; Very Lynn, The World Belongs To 
You, Little Man and I’m Happy For Your Sake 
(F8732) ; Dorothy Squires, When China Boy 


_Meets China Girl and The Old Apple Tree Will 


Bloom Again (Parlo. F2208) ; Steve Conway, 
May I Call You Sweetheart and Show Me the Way 
(Col. FB3287) ; and Perry Como, Little Man 
You’ve Had a Busy Day and You Must Have Been 
a Beautiful Baby (H.M.V. BD1161). 

Among the few instrumentalists, I would 
like to draw attention to a late-arrival from last 
month—Frankie Carle playing Canadian Capers 
and Runnin’ Wild on Col. FB3278. These 
numbers are completely different and Mr. Carle 
plays each in the appropriate style with a 
brilliance which makes this a most desirable 
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record. The new record by Ivor Moreton 
and Dave Kaye is their 78th Tin Pan Alley 
Medley, and whether or not it is because I have 
not paid sufficient attention to its predecessors, 
I found this particularly attractive. These 
medleys can serve the same purpose as Victor 
Silvester’s dance records (Parlo. F2212). 
Accordion is not the sort of number one would 
associate with the New Organolians. Never- 
theless they make a good job of it on Col. 
FB3289, coupled with That’s the Beginning of the 
E 


Again the majority of the dance records, so 
far as English bands are concerned, are devoted 
to crooning, and should really be regarded as 
vocal. It is the band that should be labelled in 
brackets. An exception is a Geraldo from last 
month. Southern Scandals and Artistry in Rhythm 
are none too well recorded, but have interesting 
points, particularly the latter with its varying 
tempi (Parlo. F2204). Also from last month 
there is an extremely attractive record o 
Arthur Benjamin’s Jamaican Rumba, played by 
Roberto Inglez on F2207, which is most 
highly recommended. Of the new records, a 
new one by Eddie Heywood should be noted. 
This is a style of which one could easily tire, 
but any who missed his previous recording 
should try this of Blue Lou and Please Don’t 
Talk About Me When I’m Gone (Bruns. 03762). 
The Squadronaires might have been more 
enterprising in view of their appearance at the 
London Palladium as part of the first variety 
bill to be seen in the West End for years. 
Rumours Are Flying and This Is Always being 
mostly vocal do nothing to show off the band 
(Decca F8731). Similarly one does not expect 
novelty cowboy numbers from a combination 
styling itself a Swing Sextet—Johnny Denis 
in Gotta Get Me Somebody To Love and Ole 
Buttermilk Sky on F8730. Rex now issue only 
one record each month, and the first to reach 
me is of Sioux City Sue, a rumbustious perform- 
ance, coupled with a sad little number called 
Make Believe World on Rex 10237. 

It is reported that the sweet band is now in 
favour in the States, and of all sweet bands 
Guy Lombardo is the sweetest, if Maurice 
Winnick will allow it. One of the oldest in- 
habitants of this column, a special word then 
for I’d Be Lost Without You and It Couldn’t Be 
True on Bruns. 03766. Jimmy Dorsey pro- 
vides no surprises on 03764—Negra Consentida 
and The Way that the Wind Blows are both 
typical of the band and should not disappoint. 
On the other hand, anybody who remembers 
that wonderful record of Casa Loma Stomp will 
indeed get a shock when they hear the Casa 
Loma Orchestra in All By Myself and One 
More Tomorrow on 03760. You have been 
warned ! 

Spike Jones cannot be called a safe bet. 
Very often it just doesn’t come off, but I think 
most people will get a laugh out of his record of 
poor Paul Lincke’s Glow Worm, and as for the 
third Liebestraum of Liszt, well I suppose the 
old man did ask for it. As one of the few in this 
country who have a passionate admiration for 
the music of Liszt (and just how many there 
are could be judged by the attendance recently 
at the first public performance of the “‘ Dante ”’ 
Symphony in years) I hand it to the City 
Slickers for a neatly contrived lyric, even 
though the record degenerates into a tasteless 
farago (H.M.V. BD1162). Two new bands 
appear on Parlophone. The Van Alexander 
Octet raucously revive Mary Lou (remember 
the Revellers?) and couple it .with some 
Bowery nonsense called Five’ll Get Ya Ten on 
Rgogo, while on R3029 Buzz Adlam plays 
two Ellington numbers which sound as far 
removed from the Duke as Bach from boogie— 
Azure and In a Sentimental Mood are pleasant 
withal. Also on Parlophone is Geraldo’s 
long-awaited record of Mamula Moon, with 
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which you will have to have The Apple Tree 
Will Bloom Again on F2211, while Joe Daniels 
passes belief by ‘‘ drumnasting’’ such a senti- 
ment as In a Little Spanish Town, making up for 
it with Way Down Yonder In New Orleans on 
F2210. Victor Silvester’s Strings send you 
into dinner with Lovers’ Waltz and My Heart Is 
Still In Vienna on Col. FB3290, and Lou 
Preager takes you to the Palais with Each 
Little Hour and I Keep Forgetting To Remember 
on FB3288—but nobody keeps forgetting to 
remember to record this lugubrious lyric, 
which even gets the Skyrockets down on 
H.M.V. BD5966, where a promising start is 
cut short by the inevitable vocal which puts a 
stop to the band and paid to the performance. 
(Reverse: Sooner or Later.) Tex Beneke, too, 
should have done better with a gift of two 
Carmichael numbers—Stardust and Falling 
Leaves on BD5968. 

Listed are Ambrose, Counting Stars in the 
Moonlight and Three Beautiful Words of Love 
(Decca F8716); Josephine Bradley, Five 
Minutes More and The You That Used To Be 
(F8715); Ted Heath, Let It Be Soon and 
Somewhere in the Night (F8717) ; Roy Fox, Too 
Many Irons in the Fire and For Sentimental Reasons 
(F8718) ; Edmundo Ros, Cancion Cubana and 
Chiquita Banana (F8725); Primo Scala, Th 
Old Lamplighter and Give Me the Moon Over 
London (F8727) ; Don Felipe, Adois Mariquita 
Linda and Nina de Ojos Brujos (F8723) ; and 
Vaughn Monroe, Meet Me Tonight In Dream- 
land and My Isle of Golden Dreams (H.M.V. 
BD5967). 

We have received many queries from readers 
as to the signature tune of a programme called 
“The Vocal Touch” which is broadcast at 
10.45 G.M.T. by the American Forces Network 
(240 m). The title is Out of My Dreams and it 
is played by Andre Kostelanetz and his Orches- 
tra, but as yet it has not been issued in this 
country. 

Sheet music from Lawrence Wright brings the 
piano score of Donald Phillips’ Concerto in Jazz 
at 5s. Readers will recall an admirable record- 
oe of this by Charles Shadwell a few months 


CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


This information is given for the interest of 
readers only, and the records mentioned are not 
available in Great Britain. 


DISCOPHILES FRANCAIS 
60-61—Toccata, D minor (7. S. Bach). 
62-63—Italian Concerto (3 sides) ; Fantasia, 

C minor (7. S. Bach). All played by 
Marcelle Meyer, pianoforte. 


ITALIAN CETRA 
BB25133-4—Till Eulenspiegel (R. Strauss). 
BB25167—Siegfried : Forest Murmurs. 
BB25168—Gotterdammerung : Siegfried’s 

Rhine Journey. Florence ‘‘ Maggio 
= ”? Orchestra, conducted by V. 
ui. 
CZECH ULTRAPHON 
G14444-5—String Quartet No. 3 (E. F. Burian). 
Czechoslovak String Quartet. 
G14206-7—Violin Concerto, A minor (7. 
Slavik). A Plocek and Czech Radio 
Orchestra, conducted by Stupka. 
G14742—Variations on a theme of Corelli 
(Kreisler) ; Nocturne E flat (Chopin). 
David Oistrakh (violin) and piano. 
G14741—Melody Op. 35, No. 3 (Prokofiev) ; 
Nocturne, F minor (Scriabin). ‘The same. 
G14476—Ivan Susanin (Glinka) ; Antonida’s 
Cavatina and Rondo. J. Svecova 
(soprano). 
F14758—Russian Dance No. 1 (Grossman). 
F.O.K. Symphony Orchestra, conductor : 
Smetacek. 
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G14743—Toccata (Khachaturian) ; Mazurka 
A minor (Chopin) ; Flight of the bumble- 
bee (Rimsky-K.). LL. Oborin (piano). 

DANISH TONO 

Tivoli Orchestra cond. Thomas Jensen 

X25059—Gioconda: Dance of the Hours 
(Ponchielli). . 

X25062—Aufforderung zum Tanz (Weber). 

Tivoli Orchestra, cond. S. C. Felumb 

X25070—A Holiday Evening at Tivoli, 1861 
(H. C. Lumbye). 

X25055—Orpheus in the Underworld, Over- 
ture (Offenbach). 

X25056—Fledermaus Overture (7. Strauss). 

X25058—Gold and Silver Waltz (Lehar). 

L28005—Naila: Intermezzo ; Sylvia: Pizzicati 
(Delibes). 

Eva Knardahl (Piano) 

K8038—Wedding Day at Troldhaugen (erst: 

K8037—The Carnival, Op. 19, No. 3 (Grieg 

M. Rytter (Piano) 

K8025—Romance, F sharp minor Op. 28; 
Faschingsschwank : Intermezzo (Schumann). 

K8029—Sonata No. 34, E minor (Haydn). 
2—Erotic ; To Spring (Grieg). 

V. Varler (Piano) 

K8031—Impromptu, G. major (Schubert). 

N. O. Raasted (Organ) 

A116—Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne (Bux- 
tehude). 

K8033—Prelude and Fugue, D. major (Bach). 


FRENCH PATHE 
PDT116-130—Complete Recording of Samson 


et Dalila. 
Dalila . H. Bouvier. 
Samson .. . .J. Luccioni. 
Abimelech ..C. Gambon. 


Le Grand Prétre . . P. Cabanel. 
With the Paris Opera Chorus and Orches- 
tra, conductor Louis Fourestier (Grand 
Prix du Disque, 1947). 
PDT114-5—Sonata, D major (Locatelli, arr. 
Piatti). A. Navarra (cello), J. Benvenuti 
(piano). 
PDT113—Vingt regards sur l’Enfant Jésus 
(O. Messiaen): No. 15—Le baiser de 
Enfant Jésus. Y. Loriod (piano). 


FRENCH H.M.V. 
DB1r124-5—Serenade, Op. 30 (Roussel). Pierre 
Jamet Instrumental Quintet. 
DA5004-5—Trois Noéls (E. Bonnal). J. Micheau 
(soprano) ; Noél from Poémes Francis- 
cains (Boi . J. Micheau and H. B. 
Etcheverry (baritone). 


FRENCH COLUMBIA 
LF230—Danse populaire russe (A. Aivazian) ; 
Esquisse (Karjinsky). M. Maréchal (cello), 
H. Roget (piano). 
LF231—Barcarolle No. 3 (Fauré). M. T- 
Fourneau (piano). 


OISEAU LYRE 

118-g—Sonata notturno, E flat major (7. C. 
Bach). A. Merckel and Schwarz (violins), 
A. Navarra (cello). 

120—English Suite No. 3 (7. S. Bach): Gigue 
and Gavotte, arr. F. Oubradous, for the 
Paris Reed Trio. 

121—-French Suite No. 3: Allemande and 
Minuet. The same. 


AND FROM SOUTH AMERICA : 
ARGENTINE VICTOR 
10-1240-1—Italian Concerto (Bach), 3 sides ; 
Sarcasm, Op. 17, No.5 and Vision fugitive, 
unspecified (Prokofiev). 

11-8741—Preludes, G minor and G sharp 
minor (Rachmaninov) ; Prelude, C major 
(Prokofiev) . 

11 ‘Toccata and Fugue, D minor (Bach- 

ausig). All by Alexander Borowsky 

(piano). 
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BRUNSWICK 


THERE i is a difference between the exhilarating 

drive that comes from a band which kicks 
hard, but still knows the meaning of poise and 
relaxation, and the din that is all one can expect 
from a bunch of over-excited exhibitionists 
whose idea of swing seems to be a sequence of 
wild solos badly imposed on a background of 
ill-conceived and worse played riffs. 

And, if you want to know how vast that 
difference can be, compare : 


Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra 





. N.) 
* Air Mail Special (Pts. I and II) (Goodman, 
Mundy, Christian) (Am. Decca 
3333/4) 
(Brunswick 03763—4s. 103d.) 

Hampton (vib) with J. Griffin, R. Piater (altos) ; 
B. Kynard, A. Cobbs (tens) ; Cc. Fowlkes (bar) ; 
J. Morris, D. Page, W. Cully, J. Nottingham, 
L. Wright (tpts) ; J. Wormick, M. Woods, A. Penn, 
A. Hayes (tmbs); Milton Buckner (p); William 
Mackell (g) ; rles Harris, T. Sinclair (6s) ; 
George Jenkins (ds). January 30th, 1946. 
with : 

Ella Fitzgerald with Randy Brooks and 
His Orchestra (Am. Mixed) 
**** Benny’s Coming Home On Saturday (Roberts, 
Fisher) (Am. Decca 73021) (August 
29th, 1945) 

#94 Kiss Goodnight (Slack, Victor, Herman) 
(Am. Decca 73020) (August 29th, 


1945). 
(Brunswick 03761—4s. 104d.) 

Ella first sprang into fame over a dozen years 
ago, with the Chick Webb Orchestra, the 
fronting of which she took over in 1939 when 
Webb died. Time has done nothing to dim her 
luster, and even in these two quite ordinary 
songs she manages to prove that she is still one 
of the greatest of the contemporary coloured 
American vocalists. 

But equally responsible for the success of the 
records is Randy Brooks’s Orchestra—a white 
combination that has recently become recog- 
nised as one of America’s best swing bands. It 
has a superb attack which lends point to its 
riding rhythm and flair for rich colour. Among 
its notable soloists are Brooks himself, whose 
trumpet is the feature of the first chorus of 
Benny’s Coming Home, and again after Ella’s 
first chorus in Kiss. 

After the exuberant but relaxed and dis- 
ciplined playing of the Brooks’s band, the Lionel 
Hampton combination in Air Mail Special 
sounds more like a bunch of unrehearsed pile 
drivers blowing their tops off in a hopeless 
endeavour to show how fast and furious swing 
can be. The only parts of either side worth a 
good word are Hampton’s own vibraphone 
solos. 


H.M.V. 


Louis Armstrong and his Orchestra 
(Am. N.) 

** No Variety Blues (Louis Armstrong, Her- 
man Fairbanks) (V by Louis Arm- 
strong and Velma Middleton) (Am. 
Victor D6-VB-1738) 

**Whatta Ya Gonna Do? (Sonny Skylar, 
Patrick Lewis) (Am. Victor D6-VB- 


1737) 
(H.M.V. Bg531—3s. 114d.) 

Armstrong (tpi) with Joseph C. Garland, Ernest 
Lee wg John P. Starrow, Amos F. Gordon, 
Donald A. Hill (reeds); Ludwig J. Jordan, Edward 
Mullins, Andre w W. Ford, William A. Scott (¢pts) ; 
Russell Moore, Adam a Martin, Norman Powe, 
Alfred C. Cobbs (tmbs) ; win s. Swanston (A); 
Elmer A. Warner (g) ; 5 ae Shaw (b) ; George 
Ballard (ds). April 27, 1946. 


After having been contracted to American 
Decca for about the last five years, during which 
period the company honoured him and served 
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its shareholders by issuing hardly any of his 
records, Louis Armstrong recently re-signed 
with Victor, and these are two of the titles he 
made at his first session under his new Victor 
agreement. 

Although called No Variety Blues, this piece 
is actually more in the nature of a popular 
novelty song. 

Velma (wrongly called Thelma on the label) 
Middleton is fair enough as ordinary singers go 


AZZ 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 














these days. But the band is only second rate, 
Louis does not play trumpet at all, and the only 
bright spots are Louis’s recitative and singing. 

Whatta Ya is even less distinguished as a tune, 
as an arrangement and for what the band does. 
It has a few bars of Louis’s trumpet early on 
and this and Louis’s vocal give it some interest. 

But if the reports I have had from America 
that Louis is playing and singing as well as ever 
these days are true, I can only say that neither 
of these sides does him justice, and he might just 
as well have stayed with Decca and earned his 
money through records that don’t get issued as 
lost prestige through compromisingly ‘‘ com- 
mercial ’’ rubbish that does. 


PARLOPHONE 
pantera 
Harry Parry and His Sextet 
** Bach-Bitin’ (Parry) (Parlophone CE11766) 
**Blues in C (Parry) (Parlophone CE11767) 
(Parlophone R3go21—3s. 114d.) 
**Frenesi (Dominguez) (Parlophone CE 


11687) 
**Indian Love Call 
CE11689) 
(Parlophone R3024—3s. 114d.) 
Parry (cl) with Alan Clarke (alto); Mickey Deans 
Pat Barnett (tpt); Leo Ward (p); Hugh 
Irven Tidswell (ds). 11766/7, October 23rd, 
1946 ; 11687) 9, June 19th, 1946. 

If you are very imaginative you may find in 
the first chorus of Bach-Bitin’ the hint of Bach 
which is presumably the excuse for the title of 
this piece. But it means nothing, and the best 
one can say of the movement is that it is based on 
the riff procedure which is no more an original 
notion than is the way it has been put into 
practice. A sequence of fair-to-middlin’ 
improvised solos make up the rest of the side. 

Blues in C starts off with the germ of an 
original and good idea, and I hoped this might 
presage a record which would turn out to be 


(Friml) (Parlophone 





ABBREVIATIONS 
alto .. alto saxophone N Negro artiste(s) 
6 .. string bass -. Piano 
bar .. baritone sax ten .. tenor sax 
bjo .. banjo tpt .. trumpet 
cl .. clarinet tmb trombone 
ds .. drums v .. vocal refrain 
fl .. flute vib .. vibraphone 
€ .-. guitar = .. Violin 
m .. mellophone ayl xylophone 
Am.. American Artiste(s) recorded in America. 
Take Not received at time of going to press. 


Note : Where known, the date of recording is given either 
after the matrix number or at the end of the personnel. 


Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each per- 
formance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 
reviewer's opinion on the tive merits, as jazz, of 

the various recordings. 
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interestingly off the beaten track. But no; it 
degenerates into another series of solo choruses. 
none of which is outstanding enough in itself 
to make up for the lack of enterprise behind the 
general formula. 

In Frenesi the band shows that it does not 
yet know how to phrase rhythmically even the 
simple, time-honoured quaver-crotchet-quaver 
phrase. But both this side and the faster Indian 
Love Call have ensembles that would be quite 
nice as “ commercial ”’ presentations, even if it 
must be said that they are not the sort of thing 
one should expect to find in the Parlophone 
“ Rhythm-Style”’ Series. But again both 
records are spoilt by the dull and rather 
demodé solos and such out-of-date devices as 
clarinet passages accompanied by tom-toms—a 
stunt on which Artie Shaw and Benny Good- 
man said all there was to say years ago. 


TEMPO 


La Vere’s Chicago Loopers (Am.) 
***Baby, Won’t You Please Come Home (War- 
field, Williams) (American Jump J2) 





***Sunday (Miller, Cohn, Stein, Kruger) 
(American Jump J1) 
(Tempo A1—10s.) 
**** Blue Lou (Sampson, Mills) (American 


Jump Jr1) 
****Can’t We Talk It Over? (Young, Washing- 
ton) (American Jump J12) 
(Tempo A2—1os.) 

11 and 2—Charles La Vere (p) with Matty Matlock 
(ct); Bill May (tpt); Floyd O'Brien (¢mb); Joe 
Venuti (vin); Art Shapiro (0); Nick Fatool (ds). 
Recorded in Hollywood July 22nd, 1944. 

Jil and 12—La Vere (p) with Matlock (cl) ; Chuck 
Mackey (tpt); O’Brien (fmb) ; = Rushton (bass- 
sax); George Van Eps (zg); Shapiro (b); Fatool 
(ds). Recorded in Hollywood iumcoaly 24th, 1945. 

These come from the American Jump cata- 
logue, run by one of the very many (there are 
now over two hundred of them !) new recording 
concerns which have sprung up in the States 
as a result of the post-war record boom. 

Their release over here is due to the enterprise 
of two young enthusiasts, Colin Pomroy and 
Ron Davis, who get the masters sent over from 
America and then have them pressed over here 
for issue under their ‘‘ Tempo” label. The 
project is a private one. The records are not 
available from dealers, and can be obtained 
(price 10s. each, plus 6d. postage) only from 
Messrs. Pomroy & Davis, 18, University 
Mansions, Richmond Road, Putney, London, 

W.15. 

But, at any rate, collectors will find them 
worth their rather high price, and not only 
because they are pressed on the new plastic, 
Vinylite, which helps considerably to reduce 

‘ surface ’’ noise. 

La Vere’s Chicago Stompers, as their name 
implies, are a Chicago-style band. But that does 
not mean that they are old-fashioned. It is 
true that they conform to the pattern of the 
Chicago style as it was when, round about the 
late 1920’s and early 1930’s, it was at the height 
of its vogue. But the since ‘improved technique 
is reflected in these 1944 examples of it in both 
what is done and the way it is done. 

Especially is this the case in Blue Lou and Talk 
It Over, in which Matty Matlock’s clarinet is 
good and Chuck Mackey’s trumpet even better. 

But the best features are the typically 
improvised Chicago-Dixieland ensembles in 
both titles and Shapiro’s string-bass solo, 
assisted by Van Eps’s guitar, and the guitar 
and bass introduction and coda in Blue Lou. 
La Vere also sounds very pleasant in the 
accompaniments to the solos. 

Venuti, in the other two titles, is his old-time 
self, which means that he sounds rather dated. 
But Billy May plays swell trumpet and Floyd 
O’Brien’s trombone contributions arehigh spots 
of both sides. 
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Arias from * ELIS AW? 


MENDELSSOHN 
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KATHLEEN FERRIER 


(contralto) 


with The Boyd Nee! String Orchestra, conductor Boyd Neel 


*@O rest in the Lord’ ‘ Woe unto them’ 


K 1556 


ROY HENDERSON 


(baritone) 


with orchestra, leader David McCallum, conductor Charles Groves 


‘It is enough’ ‘Lord God of Abraham’ 


K 1557 
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A NEW NEEDLE 


To our well-known range of Thorn and Fibre 
needies we have added a new type. 


THE DAVEY MINIATURE THORN NEEDLE 


This needle Is suitable for use with most types of 
light pickup, and offers to users of these new 
pick-ups the advantages of minimum record wear, 
minimum scratch and a smoother and cleaner 
upper register. At least six sides can be played on 
one point, and the needle can be re-sharpened 
many times. 


Price, per packet of 10 Needles, 2/6 Tax included, 
plus 3d. postage. 


COMING SHORTLY 


_ We have designed a new type of Sharpener to 
re-point Miniature and Standard Thorn Needles 
swiftly, easily and perfectly. The fuel crisis has 
delayed production, but we are hoping to have some 
ready ‘by the end of this month. The price will be 
announced later. 


MARK IV GRAMOPHONES 


We have three only of these excellent table 
models with interior horn for disposal. No more 
will be made as the model is being withdrawn from 


production as announced in January. 
Price £30 0 0, plus £7 10s. Od. Tax. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Lr. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telephone : TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 








The Stars turn 
a Ket / 


durch die Auen. ‘‘Der Frei- 
schiitz’’ - Weber RO 2055! 


DOROTHY SQUIRES 
When China Boy Meets 
China Girl - F 2208 
The Old Apple Tree 
will bloom Again - 
SIDNEY TORCH 
and his Orchestra 
Four Dances from 
** Merrie England ”’ 


MORETON & KAYE 
Tin Pan Alley — 
R 3031 No. 78 ~ «2 ape 


ROBERTO INGLEZ 


and his Orchestra 


Daybreak - } e200 
The Rickety Rickshaw Man; Begin the Beguine - 


Don t Fall in Lo - F2213 
cero JOE DANIELS 


Mamula Moon; The Old Apple and his -otshots 
Tree wi.| bloom - gain F221! Way down yonder *} 
F2210 


GERALDO 


and his Orchestra 


New Orleans 


BUZZ ADLAM ORCHESTRA In a little Spanish Town 


Azure - - 
In a Sentimental Mood — ARTIE SHAW 
and his Urchestra 


Let’s Wa'k; the Glder R 3027 


with Double Daters ZIP MEISSNER DIXIELAND BAND 
L.avn’ Town; iiew R308 


Mary Lou - - Lp 3030 
Five’ll get ya Ten- - Orleans Masquerade 
d q * 
4* al alas P 


on Parlophone 


VAN ALEXANDER OCTET 





























SOLBEN PYRAMIB 
NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


But scarce ! Reason: acute shortage 

of labour, and also a Government 

* Direction ’ which insists that 80% of 
. our output must be exported. 


Sole Makers and Patentees : 





| THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 
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TECHNICAL REPORT 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


THE CONNOISSEUR PICK-UP 


Type 
Output 


Miniature Moving Iron. 

0.1 volts into 100,000 
ohms, without transformer. 
0.5 volts into 1 megohm, 
with transformer. 


Tested with H.M.V. 4037 
record. 50-300 drops at 
—6 db. per octave (as 
record). 300-1,000 level. 
1,000-8,500 drops smoothly 
to —5 db. 

Above figures without 
transformer. With trans- 
Sormer the response is 
substantially the same but 
falls to —6dbs. at 7,000 
cps. 

H.M.V. Silent Stylus, or 
Columbia 99. 


Frequency response .. 


Needles 


Weight 
Point 
Price 


at Needle 
.. 1.25 ozs. 
545., plus Purchase Tax 
IIS. Transformer 135. 
extra. 
Messrs. A. R. Sugden & 
Co. (Engineers), Lid. 


Distributed by: Albion Electric Stores, 125 Albion 
Street, Leeds, 1, or Lawton Bros. ‘Lid., Henry 
Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


We were particularly impressed when we 
received this pick-up, the manufacturers sending 
two models—one unsealed for inspection and 
the other for test. That this was a necessary 
precaution was proved by the time it took your 
reviewer to re-assemble the unsealed model, 
after taking it apart for examination. 

The construction is interesting, comprising 
a combination of bakelite mouldings, pressed 
parts’ and machined items—all very well 
designed and produced with excellent finish 
and appearance. 

Starting with the head, the housing is made 
up of two bakelite ‘mouldings, which contain 
the pole pieces and magnet assembly, of 
conventional design but small size. The 
armature consists of a small soft iron tube with 
a diamond-shaped hole up the centré.. The 
upper part of this tube is flattened to form a 
spade-shaped armature, the -lower. end-. being 
tivetted to a thin spring steel strip which forms 
the suspension, and at the same time completes 
the magnetic circuit. This suspension strip is 
relieved around the needle chuck in order to 
teduce the stiffness of the movement. 

The coil unit is quite normal and located in 
the usual position, thé inrpedance being 1,300 
ohms at 1,000 cps. 

The gaps between the armature and the 
pole pieces are large compared with the size 
of the unit, and this contributes to the low 
distortion. There is no damping of conventional 
type and the wage end of the armature pro- 
trudes into a small dashpot filled with petroleum 
jelly which raises the major resonance to above 
12,000 cps. The makers quote the resonance 
without damping as being at 7,000/8,000 cps. 
The only real drawback to this type of damping 
is the fact that obviously temperature affects 
the viscosity of the jelly and modifies the high 
frequency response. Above normal room 
temperature, 60-65 degrees F., a small treble 
resonance appears at around 9,000 cps. 

Despite the relatively large gaps between 
armature and pole pieces, it has been found 
essential to face the pole pieces with pon- 
magnetic material to prevent the armature 
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adhering to a pole if it is displaced to such an 
extent that it contacts the pole. 

The rear end of the head housing comprises 
a substantial moulded boss, which besides 
providing anchor points for the leads, carries 
the hollow spindle which makes up the bearing 
on which the whole head rotates (anti-clock- 
wise) for needle changing. From this bearing 
to the rear bearing the carrying arm is tubular 
and fits at the rear into another bakelite 
moulding containing the pivot for vertical 
movement. Both this bearing and the main 
mounting are completely devoid of shake or 
slack, and at the same time are very free moving. 

Tested in our laboratory we were able to 
substantiate the manufacturers’ claims in 
every respect, and although the test recording 
we use only extends to 8,500 cps., and we cannot 
check the response above this point, there is 
no reason to believe that the level at 12,000 
cps. drops below the —12 db. quoted by the 
makers. 

Using a cathode ray oscilloscope, we 
examined the wave-form over the whole range 
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and found the output was remarkably free from 
distortion even at very low frequencies, 
indicating the correctness of the pole design. 

Fed into an amplifier having an input stage 
similar to that described in our December 
issue, to compensate for the normal bass loss 
in recording, we found that without the input 
transformer the output was more than enough 
to fully load the input stage. Quality with 
modern records was excellent although per- 
sonally, I would have liked rather more top, 
even at the expense of increased needle hiss. 
In our case this would be easy to accomplish 
by using a series resistor shunted by a small 
condenser between the pick-up and_ the 
amplifier. 

For those interested in sapphire needles, we 
tried out a Killick Sapphox Stylus and found 
that it gave quality similar to the Silent Stylus 
with rather less scratch, the only disadvantage 
is due to the fact that these sapphires are fitted 
with a non-magnetic shank and hence are 
liable to’ fall out when the pick-up is lifted from 
the disc—in use the wedging action holds it 
quite firmly in place. 

To sum up, this is a very well made instru- 
ment, well finished and of attractive appearance, 
which gives first-class quality with the minimum 
of trouble. 





On The Lighter Side 


HOW TO PLAY THE GRAMOPHONE 
By ANTHONY DODGSON 


| AM really beginning to get the hang of my 
radiogram. I don’t say that I’m perfect 
yet, but in the hope that they may be of some 
help to a fellow struggler I offer a few hints on 
manipulating the infernal thing. 

First of all, then, never be afraid of it. It 
won’t bite you (except under certain condi- 
tions). If you are afraid of it, though, don’t let 
on. A gramophone enjoys nothing more than 
making a fool of you—especially in company. 

Make friends with it. Let it see that you trust 
it. Be diplomatic. If, for instance, you can’t 
stop the turntable going round—don’t panic. 
Speak softly to it. Win its confidence. Then, 
when you’ve lured it into a state of false 
security, wham it hard with a blunt instru- 
ment. If it shows resentment or indignation 
at this treatment talk to it again and convince 
the poor dope that you were merely killing a 
mosquito. 

You may, in contrast, find that you can’t 
start the turntable. Again, don’t be dis- 
couraged. You may have applied the stopping 
process already described a little too vigorously. 
There may be a conspiracy against you 
amongst the less culturally-minded members 
of the household. In that case, sabotage should 
immediately be suspected. There may be 
something wrong with the inside of the thing. 
Or, very probably, you have forgotten to 
switch the current on. 


Do this. 


The next step is to get the record on to the 
turntable. You will notice a small hole in the 
centre of each disc. This hole is meant to slip 
over a small silver stud in the centre of the 
turntable. The secret here is surprise. Pre- 
tend that you don’t care that much whether 
the disc gets on to the turntable or not. Talk 
loudly to anyone brave enough to stay in the 
room with you. In a craven household such as 
mine, talk loudly to yourself. Get the thing 
interested in what you are saying. Then strike. 

If your patter and aim have been gi 
enough, you should. now be ready for the next 
stage. This, the most difficult, consists of 
getting the needle in place on the record. 


Take a needle. 

The intelligentsia will tell you always to use 
fibre needles. Fibre needles have to be sharp- 
ened. You have probably lost the sharpener. 
You must use the side of a match-box instead. 
You don’t smoke—or you use a lighter. Use 
steel needles. 

Choose a needle with a point. 

Now—raise the arm of the pick-up smartly 
to the position of the Nazi salute. Insert the 
needle, point outwards, in the socket thus 
revealed and lower the arm. 

The needle will immediately fall out, roll 
under the turntable and start rattling. Muster 
your patience and start again. Before lowering 
the arm this time, however, fasten the needle 
tightly into the socket with the screw provided. 

This done, grasp the pick-up in the left hand 
and stroke the thumb three or four times across 
the point of the needle. This produces loud 
popping noises from the loudspeaker and is of 
value in (a) ensuring that the loudspeaker 
pops properly ; and (4) blunting the needle. 

The climax of the operation is now upon 
you. Transfer the sound-box to the right hand. 
Assume a squatting posture before the cabinet 
so that the eye is as nearly as posstble on a level 
with the disc. This attitude should be held for 
very limited periods only. The correct position 
demanding considerable upwards pressure on 
the base of the nose from the side of the cabinet 
it is advisable for the operator to ease himself 
upward slightly every few moments. Failure 
to do this might result in permanent retroussifi- 
cation or even thugification of the nasal organ. 

Now, very gently, the lips slightly open and 
rounded, lower the needle towards the outer 
edge of the disc and attempt to place it in the 
first groove. 

The impact of sound from the brass entry in 
the sixth bar will probably knock you back- 
wards. Never mind. Your object is achieved. 
You can now relax for three or four minutes 
before starting all over again. 

One more word of advice. You may find it 
easier in the long run to abandon the operation 
described in favour of the Third Programme. 

The effect on the household will be the same 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. The Editor 
does not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THe Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


‘“‘ Bel Canto ’’ Broadcasts 

Readers may like to know of a programme of 
gramophone records entitled “ Bel Canto” 
broadcast by Radiodiffusion Nationale Belge, 
over Brussels, 321.9 metres, every Sunday from 
1-2 p.m. I have listened to this programme for 
several weeks now, and have heard records by 
such famous people as Gigli, Stracciari, etc., etc. 

London, N.12. Avec H. MitTcHELL. 


Recordings Wanted _ 

I was most interested in your article on 
Barbirolli (Jan.) and in particular -in his 
plea for a recording of the Elgar Violin Concerto. 
It so happens that a new recording of 
this work was played over the American Forces 
Network in Germany, by Menuhin, with the 
N.B.C. Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
Presumably this was made during Dr. Sargent’s 
last visit to the U.S.A. The recording appeared 
to be of the new improved American type, 
though it was not possible to determine all the 
finer points on account of the somewhat in- 
different quality of the transmission. 

There was also broadcast a concert in 
which the main work consisted of Brahms’ 
First Symphony, most ably played by the 
Boston Symphony under Sir Adrian Boult, and 
this appeared to be first class in all respects. 
Is it too much to ask that these two works be 
issued here, even at the risk of duplicating 
Toscanini’s Brahms, which is not a patch on 
this one by Boult as far as recording goes, and 
certainly has not the latter’s calm restraint. 

At last! Ravel’s Septet . . . Columbia are 
to be congratulated on issuing this gem too 
long deleted. 
But, is yet another Tchaikovsky Fifth really 
necessary ? 
I would like to back up the demand for a 
new Bach St. Matthew Passion and also for more 
Chausson and Fauré. 

London. R. M. Rune. 


I heartily endorse the opinions expressed by 
Capt. R. Small in his letter in the January 
issue, and his requests for a recording of the 
St. Matthew Passion and a much-needed re- 
recording of the B minor Mass—the old record- 
ing is adequate, but falls down in the light of 
modern recording technique. There are many 
other works, too—e.g., the Beethoven Mass in D 
and the Reguiems of Mozart and Brahms which 
have never been issued in complete form in this 
country. 

These requests are not only justified—they 
are inevitable at a time when Columbia has 
issued yet another recording of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. Why are these standard works 
recorded time and time again, when so much 
fine music remains to be done ? 

Essex. P. B. Birp. 


There is, I believe, a necessity for new 
recordings of the Sibelius Symphonies Nos. 1, 
2 and 3, now enjoying wide popularity. My 
suggestion for the recording orchestra is the 
Hallé under their conductor, John Barbirolli. 
No one who has heard the recent performance 
of these symphonies given by the Hallé can 
doubt the suitability of these artists. Alter- 
natively, in the case of the second symphony, 
could not the American recording made by the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Barbirolli, which received the 
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approval and high praise of the composer, be 
released over here ? 

May I add my support to the plea for the 
recording of chamber music, long neglected by 
the recording companies. There are many gaps 
in the current catalogues, and many works that 
would benefit by the new improved methods of 
recording. Let the recording companies follow 
the excellent lead set by the B.B.C. in their 
fostering of chamber music. 

Manchester. V. LABATON. 
Recorded Organ Music 

In the past there has perhaps been a real 
objection to the recording of grand organ music 
on the grounds that, with the reproducing 
apparatus available, the result could only be a 
travesty of that instrument. With modern 
amplifiers, pick-ups, and loudspeaker combina- 
tions, however, I would make a plea for some 
records of this nature. In particular I should 
like to see a set of recordings of the Mendelssohn 
organ sonatas, which are seldom performed, 
and yet are both delightful and inspiring in 
character. The recordings should of course be 
of works specially written for organ, and not 
organ adaptations of popular melodies, for, 
which those who will may turn to the cinema 


. 


organ. 

London, N.10. F. E. HENDERSON. 
John McCormack 

I am reading with great interest Philip 
Roden’s excellent article on John McCormack. 

I must however protest against the statement 
in the January issue that Caruso “ frequently 
skipped the pronunciation and merely sang the 
tone.”’ I cannot recall a single instance from 
the 200 odd records of Caruso which I possess 
where he “ fakes ”’ a vowel sound, in the manner 
of Tauber, for example. 


On the other hand John McCormack was” 


not above changing the order of words in a 
song to bring a suitable vowel sound to his top 
notes. Bless this House will demonstrate this 
clearly to the most casual listener. 

Sussex. Joun FREESTONE. 


Ellen Gulbranson 
Record collectors will be sorry to learn that 
Ellen Gulbranson—one of the great Scandina- 
vian singers—died here, in Oslo, on Jan. 2nd, 
age 84. Ellen Gulbranson sang at Covent 
Garden in 1908, as well as at most of the leading 
Opera Houses of the world, and was most 
famous for htr singing in the Operas of Wagner. 
She recorded for Pathé: and some of her 
records have recently been re-issued in America, 
by I.R.C.C. 
Oslo. 


Chamber Music 

I should like to support Mr. Stanley’s plea 
for more recordings of chamber music. One 
cannot help feeling that the Companies were 
somewhat precipitate in deleting so many sets 
during the war years. One of the most severely 
axed composers is Brahms; of his seventeen 
works (excluding duet sonatas) only three, I 
believe, remain in the general catalogue. I 
have been a lover of the chamber music of 
Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert for several 
years, but Brahms has only recently began to 
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grow on me. Returning from abroad earlier in - 


the year, I was just able to snatch Op. 24 and 
Op. 99 before the guillotine fell, but recordings 
of other fine works are gone. 


In the absence of new recordings, could not. 


the Companies be persuaded to restore some of 
the best deleted versions for a limited period, if 
only for the benefit of those who could not be 
held responsible for their failure to take advan- 
tage of previous notice of withdrawal? I 
cannot believe that my own case is unique. 
The coming year brings the fiftieth anni- 
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versary of Brahms’s death. May the Companies 
mark the date in a suitable fashion ! 
London, S.W.18. F. F. Rounp 


Deletions 


I think it will be generally agreed that when 
any commodity disappears, or threatens to 
disappear from the market, it immediately 
becomes more popular, and the public demand 
for it increases in consequence. We are indeed 
a strange people. 

This is no less true of music and the works of 
great composers, and when the dreaded star 
appears in the record catalogues meaning an 
early deletion, copies of the work become as 
precious as springs in a desert. 

One outstanding instance, for which I am at 
a loss to find a suitable explanation, is the 
complete removal from all catalogues of the 
beautiful B minor Sonata of Chopin. 

In the H.M.V. list there remained until this 
year, only two recordings, by Cortot and 
Brailovsky. Alas, there are now no recordings 
obtainable whatever. Why, Oh Why ? ? ? 

To increase the demand, and this isn’t the 
first time I have noticed it, quite a number of 
performances of this delightful work have been 
included in recent B.B.C. .programmes, either 
wholly or in part, the most recent being a 
performance on 14th November, by Smeterlin, 
of the last movement, although played a little 
slower than usual, nevertheless quite pleasing. 

I well remember a very excellent recording, 
by Percy Grainger, on Columbia discs some 
years ago, but now, although it may still be 
possible to find a stray copy or so of either 
recording I have mentioned amongst the stock 
of some of the second-hand dealers, there is no 
general issue to be purchased by any who 
desire. 

Dare we hope that the Decca company with 
its noticeable energetic strides to satisfy many 
long musical wants, will consider giving us a 
really good new recording of this B minor 
Sonata ? I feel quite sure it would be worth- 
while. 

Incidentally while on the subject of: new 
recordings, how long ago is it since we had a 
new organ record? Surely the scope hasn't 
diminished to such an extent that everything 
worth recording has already been done, and 1 
don’t think the demand has fallen to such a 
degree that an occasional new recording would 
not be welcomed by the very many lovers of 
really first-class organ music. 


London, N.W.1. P. R. Vivasn. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market. 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Medium ee , 12 for 2/54 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red — = .. 10 for 2/53 
EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles .. 0for 2/54 
B.C.N. Needle Sharpener 7/4 each 


Prices shown include Tax. 





materials, deliveries will be 
a short period 
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THEB.C.N.COMPANY 


24 STATION RD., CARGREEN RD., 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 
Tel.: LiVingstone 2047 
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| THIS IS THE BEAUTIFUL WALTZ BALLAD YOU HEARD SYLVIA WELLING AND JAMES ETHERINGTON 
SING IN “ THE CARROLL LEVIS SHOW ”’ 


"MY LOVE IS ONLY FOR YOU" 


Words by CLARKSON ROSE Music by CONRAD LEONARD 
KEY D PRICE 2'6 (2/7 POST FREE) 


Valse moderato 


“iia tame * 
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My love i you, my  dar- ling, 
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YET ANOTHER RECORD OF CLIVE RICHARDSON’S 


‘LONDON FANTASIA” 


FAULTLESSLY RECORDED by SIDNEY TORCH and his ORCHESTRA on PARLOPHONE E 1145; (2 Sides). 


PIANO SOLO (COMPLETE) 7/6 (7/8 post free) 
PIANO SOLO (THEME) 3/6 (3/7 post free) 
ORGAN SOLO (THEME) . 3/6 (3/7 post tree) 





LAWRENCE WRIGHT "“U5!¢.cOMPANY, UTD: reenTHONE: 
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THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, LTD. 


Records by Post 


The Record Position having now 
improved somewhat . . THE 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, 
LTD. have pleasure in announc- 
ing to their old Post Customers, 
and others, that they are now 
able to accept post orders for 
Gramophone Records. Cash 
with order, carriage and packing 
free over £2 (United Kingdom). 

But stocks, although improved, are not 
what they were before the war, and it 
would be advisable, therefore, to give as 
many alternatives as possible, when 


ordering. We stock now mainly Operatic 
and Classical titles. 


We do NOT stock Dance Records. 





The Famous 


ee 29 
ASTRA 
HAND MADE 
Fibre Needle Soundbox 
ts once more obtainable 
LIMITED;SUPPLY ONLY 


Price £4. 4. O. 


Including postage and Purchase . Tax 
Orders taken_in_strict rotation 


Qe am an Ge an an on on Ob Oo oe =m ae ap aw ow = ow a 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
128 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 3007 





KX. 


\ WS QG NS NSS \ WAG 
113, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


CAN SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT ITEMS 


VORTEXION RECORD REPRODUCER 
CHASSIS 








This is a development of the A.C. 20 amplifier with special 
attention to low noise level, good response (30-18,000 cps.) 
and low harmonic distortion (1 per cent. at 10 watts). Suitable 
for any type of pick-up with switch for record compensation, 
double negative feedback circuit to minimise distortion 

enerated by speaker. Has fitted plug to supply 6.3 v. 3 amp. 
ET. and 300 v. 30 M.a. H.T. to a mixer or feeder unit. 


Price £21 Os. Od. 


VITAVOX 12° P.M. SPEAKER 


Strongly recommended: for use with the Vortexion Record 
Reproducer Chassis. Price : 


ROTHERMEL-BRUSH PIEZO-CRYSTAL 
PICK-UP 


Predominant characteristics are clearness of attack, extreme . 
sensitivity resulting in exceptionally good output volume and 
an extended frequency response range. In this senior model 
a torsion bimorph is employed, the whole assembly bein 
sealed in a die cast container. Frequency response 


cycles per second. 
Price : £2 16s. 3d. including Purchase Tax. 


NEW ROTHERMEL 
‘SAPPHIRE’ HIGH FIDELITY 
GRAMOPHONE NEEDLE 


Indispensable if the enjoyment of 
brilliant reproduction of the full tonal 
scale is to be ensured. Lasts 2 years without changing, 
Price : 12s. 6d. including Purchase Tax. 
Trailer type 12s. 6d. including Purchase Tax. 
All packing and carriage free. 


Full instructional literature supplied with each of these items, 





Consult us on any point regarding gramophone equipment. 
For servicing we have a special Service Department at No. 1 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Write, call or phone the Managing Director, 
M. Apple, - 
M. ALLEN (RADIO) LTD., 
113 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C2 
Telephone : Gerrard 8734 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Information and advice concerning the establish- 
ment of new Gramophone Societies will gladly be 
gien by the National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies, 25, Museum Street, WC.1. Postal Order 
to the value of sixpence will bring a circular of 
suggestions and other useful literature, 

Owing to the continued pressure on space it 
will not be possible to publish the usual compre- 
hensive list of meetings regularly each month, 

Meantime, will reporting Secretaries kindly 
notify us of any change of address. 

Details of the formation of any new Society 
will be published, and we will gladly furnish any 
reader with the name and address of a Society 
which may be functioning in his or her district. 
Enquiries should be sent to ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ASHTEAD- Residents Gramophone _ Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. F. L. Thorpe 70, Culverhay, Ash- 
tead. Meeting. Constitutional Hall, Barnett Wood 
Lane, Mar. 13th and 26th. New members welcome. 

BEDFORD.—Bedford Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. H. G. Smith, 99, Kimbolton Road, Bed- 
ford. Meetings every Monday evening at 7.30 p.m. 
Details from Secretary. 

BEXLEY.—Bexley Borough Music Society. Hon. 
Sec., F. O. Randall, 961, Rochester Way, Sidcup, 
Kent. Meetings held second Friday each month at 
Girls’ Technical School, Upton Road, Bexley Heath, 
at 8 p.m. 

BiRMINGHAM. — Birmingiam Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. N. Whitehouse, 21, Rich- 
rond Hill, Langley, Birmingham. Meetings at St. 
Jude’s Schools, 5, Hill Street, Birmingham, alter- 
nate Mondays, 7 p.m. New memoers and visitors 
invited. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Erdington Gramophone Society 
Hon. Sec., Miss M. Locker, 110, Kingsbury Road. 
Birmingham. Meetings at the Baptist Church, Six 
Was, every Thursday, 7.45 p.m. 

BISHOP AUCKLAND Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., W. Blackburn, 26, Douglass Crescent. Auck- 
land Park, Bishop Auckland. Meetings at the 
King’s Cafe, alternate Monday evenings at 
7.15 p.m. 

BOLTON.—Bolton Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. G. W. Sutcliffe, 38, Rigby Lane, Bradshaw, 
Bolton. (Tel.: Eagley 68.) Meetings every Sunday 
at 7.30 p.m, 

BRIGHTON.—Brighton and Hove Gramophone 
-Orchestral Society. Hon. Sec., L. B. Stening, 61, 
Langdale Gardens, Hove 3. Meetings every Sunday 
evening at 6.45 p.m., at 10, Sackville Gardens, 
Hove 3. New members invited. 

BRISTOL.—City of Bristol Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. D. J. Thornton, 47, Wellington 
Wak, Henleaze, Bristol. Meetings Folk House, 
College Green, Bristol, on Monday evenings at 
7 p.m, 

B2ISTOL.—Bedminster Arts Club (chiefly gramo- 
phone). Meetings every Monday at 7.30 in Bed- 
minster Vicarage. The Rev. Basil Minchin, Bed- 
minster Vicarage. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT. — Burton-on-Trent Gramo- 
phone Society. Meetings: Fortnightly at ‘‘ The 
Swan Hotel” at 7 p.m. Hon. Sec., Mr. John Ralph. 
20, High Street, Burton-on-Trent. New members 
invited. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Cambridge Music Circle. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. J. Cross, 16, Glisson Road, Cambridge. 
or 16, Park Parade. Meetings weekly. New mem- 
bers invited. Write Secretary. 

CHELTENHAM.—Cheltenham Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., S. W. Jenkins, 15, Fairfield 
Park Road. Meetings March 3rd, 17th and 31st, 
at Civic Playhouse, Bath Road, at 7.30 p.m. 

CHISLEHURST, KENT.—All interested in the 
formation of a Gramophone Society in this area, 


pease communicate with Mr. A. Boyd, 40, 
Belmont Lane, Chislehurst, Kent. 
CLAYGATE.—Claygate Gramophone _ Society. 


Reciials Rowan Hiil School, Fitzallan Road, first 
and third Wednesdays of each month, at 8.15 p.m. 
All readers welcome, Hon. Sec., Mrs. D. Bridge, 
Loseberry Farm, Claygate. 

COPENHAGEN.—“ Dansk Discophil Club.”’ Sec., 
Carl Johan Buckwald, Hyldegaardavej 16a, Char- 
lottenlund, Denmark. New members invited. 

CRAWLEY.—Crawley Recorded Music Society. 
Meetings on alternate Tuesdays at Jordans Coun- 
try Club and the Hazeldene Music Room. En- 
quiries to Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. P. Goodman, 102, 
Malthouse Road, Crawley, Susscx. New members 
welcome. 

CROSBY Recorded Music Society. Meetings now 
held at ‘“‘ Vermont House,’’ The Green, Crosby, on 
oe second and fourth Mondays of each month at 

7.30 p.m. Hon. Sec., Mr. G. Turner, 38, Warren- 
house Road, Waterloo, Liverpool. Visitors welcomed. 

DERBY.—Derby Recorded Music Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. D. A. Rooksby, 252, Mill Hill Lane, Derby. 
Meetings at Carlton Studios, 64, London Road, 
Derby, every Sunday, at 6.15 p.m. Visitors welcome. 
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DARLINGTON. oe on gym Music 
Club. Hon. Sec., Mr. Fred H ght, South Park, 
Darlington. Meetings at the Pubiie Library alter- 
nate Wednesday evenings, at 7.30 p.m., through- 
out the winter. New members invited to apply 
to Hon. Secretary. 

DONCASTER.—Doncaster Gramophone Society. 
Meetings fortnightly at Services Club, St. George 
Gate. Doncaster. Hon. Sec., Mr. J. Richardson, 
15, Granby Crescent, Doncaster. 

DUBLIN.—Dublin Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. J. F. Kelly, 20, Oakicy evad. Ranelagh. 
Meetings March 12th-26th, at 16, St. Stephen’s 
-reen. at 7.30 o.m 

DULWICH AND FOREST HILL Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. S. O. Miebs, 87, Broadfield 
Road, Catford, S.E.6. Meetings at All Saints 
Church Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.26, 
on alternate Fridays at 7.45 p.m. Readers in- 
vited to attend. 

ECCLES Music and Gramophone Club. Hon. Sec., 
C. N. Brookes. 34, Stafford Road, Ellesere Park. 
Meetings on i “gm evenings at 4, Mather Road, 
= bs fe 

ELTHA M— Eltham Little Theatre Gramophone 
Society. Meetings at “ Hurstm-ad,” Eltham Girls’ 
Club, Fitham H'gh Street, S.E.9, alternate Satur- 
dav evenings at 6.30 p.m. 

FYLDE Gramophone Society.. Hon. Sec., Mr. 
Ernest Jones, 98, Victoria Road, Cleveleys, Lancs. 
Meetings March 6th and 20th at Regal Hotel, 
Cleve'evs. Lancs., at 7.15 p.m. 

HARROGATE.—Harrogate Gramophone Society 
Hon, Sec, Mrs. D. Barbara Harms, “ Astolat,” 
Knaresborough, Yorks. Meetings every Thursday 
evening, 7.30 p.m., in the Corporation Art Gallery, 
Victoria Avenue, Harrogate. 

HARROW.—Kodak Gramophone Society. Meet- 
ings in Lecture Hall, Wealdstone, on alternate 
Thursdays at 7.30 p.m. 

HIGH WYCOMBE.—Wyre Club Music Apprecia- 
tion Group. Hon. Sec., Miss Elizabeth Nielsen, 
Wyre Club, High Wycombe. Meetings every Friday 
evening at Club House, 43, Oxford Street, High 
Wycombe, 7.45 p.m. 

HOUNSLOW.--The Hounslow Recorded Music 
Society, formed for the purpose of creating the 
further enthusiasm of music lovers, now meets 
fortnightly. Prospective members are requested 
to communicate with the Secretary, Miss J. M 
Harris, 37, Harvard Road, Isleworth, Middx. 

HULL Gramophone Society, Hon. Sec., Mr. F. C. 
Gardner, 67, Maybury Drive, Hull. Meetings each 
Monday at 7 p.m. at Y.P.I., George Street. 

ILFORD.—Ilford Society for Recorded Music. 
Hon. Sec., Richard Dowling, 46, Greenleafe Drive, 
Barkingside. Essex. Meetings held fortnightly on 
Friday evenings. Details from Secretary. 

ILKLEY.—Ilkley Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., 
Miss J. M. Parker, 24, Eaton Road, Ilkley. Meet- 
ings held every Thursday at 8 p.m. in Ladies’ 
— Room, Lecture Hall, Riddings Road, 
Ilkley 
LEEDS.—Leeds Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., 
Mr. H. Ashley, 2, Bessbrook Place, Leeds 10. Meet- 
ings every Tuesday at 7.15 p.m. in St. John’s Hall, 
Mark Lane. 


LITTLEHAMPTON Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Miss_I. B. Jones, 39, Cornwall Road. Meet- 
ings, MooPings Cafe, 2nd and 4th Thursdays. 


CITY OF LONDON Phonograph and Radio 
Society. Hon. Sec., R. H. Clarke, 12, Grove Road, 
North Finchley, N.12. Meetings, 1st Thur. each 
month, at “ The Flying Horse,’”’ 52, Wilson Street, 
E.C.2. 

LONDON. — North-East London Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mrs. G. Natbolsky, 180, High- 
burv New Park, Hehbury, N.5. Meetings at 
Y.W.C.A., 628, High Road, Tottenham, N.17, every 
Sunday at 7 p.m. 

LONDON.—East London Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., S. Levitt, 102, Plashet Grove, East Ham, 
E.6. Meetings at Manor Park Library Lecture 
Hall, Romford Road. Manor Park, 2nd Thursday 
each month, at 7 p.m. All welcome. 

MANCHESTER Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., 
Mr. G. Dalzell, 29, Greenhill Street, Manchester. 
Meetings, Sacred Trinity Parish Room, 27, Black- 
friars Road, Salford, every Thursday, at 7.40 p.m. 

NEWBURY.—Newbury and District Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. B. E, Cox, 12, Wendan 
Road, and H. Blundy, 11, Meadow Road. Meet- 
ings alternate Wednesdays at 7.45 p.m. 

NORWICH Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., Mrs. 
F. Leech, 18, Botolph Street, Norwich. Meetings 
every Tuesday at 7.15 p.m., at 4, Charing Cross. 
New members invited. 

NOTTINGHAM Musical Society. Meeting, Mis- 
sion Room, Varvice Avenue, Bakersflelds, every 
Tuesday at 7 p.m. 

NOTTINGHAM — Nottingham Gramophone 
Society. Meetings weekly, Tuesday, at 7 p.m., 
Mission Hall, Sneinton. New members invited. 
Secretary, G. Finch, Jnr., Miltons Head Hotel, 
Milton Street, Nottingham. Ali enquiries to Mr. 
L, Curwood, 27, Oakdale Road, Sneinton. 

PAISLEY Music Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. J. A. 
Gibson, 39, Strathmore Avenue, Ralston. Meeting, 
Gent’s Chorus Room, Paisley Town Hall, alternate 
Sundays at 7 p.m. 
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PALMERS GREEN AND SOUTHGATE Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., E. Jusztusz, 80, Weirdale 
Avenue, Russell Lane, N.20. Meetings Mar. 4th, 
18th, 25th at Village Hal, High Street, Southgate. 
Detai’s from Secretary. 

PERTH.—Perth and District Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., R. Hopkins, 14, Breadalham Terrace, 
Perth. Meetings every Monday, Queen's Hotel, at 
7.15 p.m. 

POTTERS BAR AND DISTRICT MUSIC CIRCLE. 
—Meetings first and third Tuesdays of each month 
at 7 p.m. Hon. Sec., A. B. Goodrich, 10, Coopers 


Koad. Litt's Heath, Potters Bar, Middx. New 
members invited. 
POTTERIES Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., 


Mr. F. E. Beard, 99, Ashbank, Bucknall, Stoke-on- 
Trent. Meetings, Hanley Town Hall, alternate 
Mondays at 17.30 p.m. 

RICHMOND.—Richmond Georgian Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., D. H. Cater, 31, Deanhill Court, 
East Sheen, S.W.14. Meetings at ‘The Georgian 
Club,’’ 1, Church Terrace, Richmond, every Tues- 
day at 7.30 p.m. New members invited. 

RUGBY Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., M. 
Beresford, M.A., The Percival Guildhouse, Rugby. 
Meetings at Gui dhous2 every Sunday evening, 
8 p.m. Open to public. 

RUISLIP-EASTCOTE.—AIl interested in the 
formation of a Grarophone Society in this area 
please ccmmunicate with Mr. G. Seddon, 5, River 
Close. Ruis'ip, Middlesex. 

SANDERSTEAD Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., 
Mr. P. Brierley, 30, Woodstock Road, Croydon, 
Surrey. Meetings, Old Mid-Whitgiftian Ass. Club 
House, Lime Meadow Avenue, March 3rd, 17th, 
31st, at 7.45 p.m. 

SEAFORD, SUSSEX. — Seaford Gramophone 
Society. Hon, Sec., P. H. Braddock, Fairhaven, 
Edinburgh Road, Seaford. Meetings fortnightly 
onwards, 7.30 p.m., at Fairhaven, Edinburgh Road, 
Seaford. 

SHREWSBURY.—Shrewsbury Music Society. Hon, 
Sec., L. A. Tanner, 1, Belvidere Road, Shrewsbury. 
Meetings fortnightly. Details from Secretary. 

SLOUGH.—Slough Gramophone and Music 
Society. Hon, Sec., Miss B. F. Garsden, Meadow- 
sweet, London Road, Slough. Meetings each Mon- 
aay at 7.30 p.m. in Lecture liall, Siough Public 
Library. 

SOUTHPORT.—Southport and District Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. A. Engel, 120, 
Churchgate, Hesketh Park, Southport. Meetings 
March 6th and 20th at Aldridge’s, 14-16, Hoghton 
Street, Southport. 

SUNDERLAND.—Sunderland Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. F. T. Rees, ‘* Tunstall View,” Ash- 
brook Road, Sunderland. Meetings March 5th 
and 19th in Langholm Towers, Mowbray Road, at 
7.15 p.m. 

SUTTON.—Sutton and District Music Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. D. J. Downham, 3a, Park Lane, 
Cheam. Surrey. (Tel. Vig. 2856.) Meetings at 
Crown Road Hall, 7.45 p.m., every Thursday. 

SWINDON.—The Public Library Gramophone 
Society meets every Monday at Junior Library, 
Regent Circus, at 7.30 p.m. Hon Sec., Peter 
Nethercot, 80, Bath Road, Swindon. 

TORQUAY.—The Torquay Y.M.C.A. Music Lovers’ 
Record Society. Hon. Sec., P. Hobbs, ‘“‘ The Castle,” 
Torquay. Meetings March 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th, 
31st. in the Y.M.C.A, Concert Hall at 7.30 p.m. 
Open to public. 

TOTTENHAM.—Tottenham Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. J. A. Clements, 239, Park Lane, 
Tottenham, N.17. Meetings alternate Wednesdays 
at 239, Park Lane, at 8 p.m. 

WALSALL.—Walsall Recorded Music Society. 
Hon, Sec., Mr. A. Caira, ‘‘ Terfyn,” Lichfield Road, 
Rushall, Walsall. Meetings fortnightly, alternate 
Tuesdays, at 7.30 p.m., in Tramways Social Assem- 
bly Room, Stafford Street, Walsall. New members 
invited. 

WELLINGTON Y.M.C.A. Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., A. S. Brigg, Walker Street, Wellington. 
Meetires. March 3rd, 17th and 3ilst. Details 
from Secretary. 

WELWYN GARDEN CITY.—Tne Welwyn Garden 
City Gramophone Society, just formed. Hon. Sec., 
Mr. B. H. Berridge, 41, Fordwich Road, Welwyn 
Garden City. All interested are invited to write 
to Secretary. 


WHITLEY BAY.—Whitley Bay Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. G. Gray Taylor, 2, Alma 
Place, Whitley Bay. Meetings every Thursday, 
71 p.m., at Conservative Rooms, Exchange Build- 
ings, Whitley Bay, or as advertised locally. Write 
for details of membership. 


WINDSOR Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec., Mr 
G: C. Osborn. 7 High Street, Windsor. Meetings. 
Old County School Hall, Trinity Place, each 
Friday, at 7.45 p.m. 


WORTHING.—Worthing and District Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon, Sec., Mr. J. Bettelley, 5, 
Nutbourne Road, Worthing. Meetings, Mann’s 
Restaurant, Warwick Street, 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, at 7 p.m. 
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The “Gramophone ”’ Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, witha 
minimum charge of 3s. Where the advertiser 
offers to send a list this will be treated as trade. 
If a box number is used an extra 18. 6d. should be 
added to the cost; this includes the forwarding of 
replies. Letters to Box Numbers should be posted 
to “ Office” address as stated below. All adver- 
tisements should arrive by the 18th of any month, 
and must be prepaid by the form of postal orders 
or cheques addressed to ‘‘ The Gramoph » 49 


The GRAMOPHONE 


March, 1947 





FIBRED DELETIONS, Vocal, Opera. Instru- 250 JAZZ AND SWING RECORDS for sale. Send 
mental, Quartets.—Bennett, 29, Sandfield Road, s.a.e. for details—Millar, 44, Monteflore Avenue, 
Arnold, Nottingham. Ramsgate, Kent. 

FOR SALE.—Globe-Wernicce Oak  Panelled 300 SWING AND JAZZ RECORDS for sale, a!) 
Cabinet to hold 700 Records. Also 1,200 Miscel- in new condition. Send 3d. stamp for complete 
laneous Records (Layton-Johnstone, etc.). H.M.V. details—Rex Brain, Jnr., 17, Westgate Strect, 
Cabinet Gramophone, H.M.V. Table Model Gramo- Bath. 


phone, fitted with electric motor; also H.M.V. 
Table Model (spring broken). Disposed of separ- 
ately. Offers?—Write Box No 6793. 

FOR SALE.—Columbia Grafonola No. 123A, oak 
cabinet with record container, new condition, £15 
or near offer.—189, Vicarage Road, Leyton. 








Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





FOR SALE 


A BIG SELECTION of fibred Electrical Classical 
Records, including rare deletions and foreign.— 
Box No. 4645 


A/C GARRARD MOTOR and Magnetic Pick-up, 
1946 Model, £9.—Baber, South House, Oxted, 
Surrey. 

A COMPREHENSIVE ‘Selection of Classical 
Records of all kinds, including Rare Vocals, Instru- 
mental Deletions, etc. Collections and surplus 
Records wanted. High prices paid if in excellent 
condjtion.—Write, R. R. Napier. 32, Stanhope Gar- 
dens, London, S.W.7. 


ACOUSTIC RARITIES, 














including :—Arral, Bar- 
rientos, Battistini, Bertram, Bispham, Bonci, 
Caruso, Cucini, De Luca, De Lussan, De Negri, 
De Reszke, Dona'da, Eames, Fremstad, Fleischer- 
Edel, Garden, Garulli, Ivoguen, Kruscelniski, Lilli 
Lehmann, Litvinne, McGuckin, Melba, Marechal, 
Pinto, P’ancon, Sammarco, Storchio, Van Dyck, 
Van Rooy. Winkelmann.—MacHarg, 4, Westfield 
Drive. Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 3. 


ACOUSTIC VOCALS of famous artists, excellent 
condition. 2s. 6d. each.—Payne, 3 Flat, 36, Lorn 
Road SW.9. Brixton 2863. 

ALBANI “ Angels ever bright and fair,” good 
condition. Offers invited. Other Vocals and few 
rare Acoustic Piano Records.—Box No. 6738. 

ALBUM containing H.M.V. C.1353 to C.1367 
(Colloquial French for the English with explana- 
torv text book and key book, as new), six guineas. 
—Pearson. Elm Tree Cottage, Marnhull, Dorset. 

ALBUMS (Leaf and Wallet); Mahler Life and 
Letters. 14s —Baker. 57, Connaught Road, Reading. 














FOR SALE.—Album of 14 Columbia 12-inch 
Records (hardly used). “La Tosca” Opera (in 
Italian), recorded by Milan Symphony Orchestra. 
Singers: Alessandro Granda, Salvatore Baccaloni, 
Aristide Baracchi, Bianca Scacciati, Enrico 
Molinari. Best offers——Taylor, 24, Ormonde Drive, 
Maghull, Lancs. 


FOR SALE.—H.M.V. Model 117, automatic 
Record Player, A.C. mains, perfect condition, £20. 
—Box No. 6554. 

“GRAMOPHONE,” 1945 and 1946, complete, 18s. 
~—-Maynard, ‘‘ Manor Croft,” Fatsfield, Westerham, 
Kent. 

“GRAMOPHONE,” 1942-1946, 15s. year, decreas- 
ing 12s. Catatogues, all H.M.V., from 1932, Colum- 
bias from 1934, Telefunken 1937.—Evans, Station 
Road. Alford, Lincolnshire. 

H.M.V, Electrical Automatic Changer Gramo- 
phone, A.C. Model 553, £45.—Chillon, 12, Tong- 
dean Road, Hove. 

HM.V. PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE, perfect 
order, with new attachable Pick-up Head, £6 10s. 
—32. Upper George Street, Huddersfield. 

H.M.V., almost new, beautiful tone, £15; new 
Columbia. £15.—P., 7A, Princes Parade, N.10. 























JAZZ/SWING RECORDS, American, Continental, 
Collectors’ Items, etc.; s.a.e. for interesting new 
detai!s.—Carey, 8, Ellis Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 

JENNY LIND’S copy Schubert’s “Die Schone 
Mullerin ” for voice and piano, leather bound, in- 
scribed “Jenny Lind, Clairvilie Cottage, Old 
Brompton. 18 Augt., 1848,” together with Press 
Cuttings of her London debut, Programme Adver- 
tisement, Picture as Figlia del Reggimento, Play- 
bill Hull Concert 10/9/47 with Lind, Gardoni, 
Lablache and Balfe at piano. The collection, 20 
rpu‘neas.—MacHarg, 4, Westfield Drive, Gosforth, 
Newrastle-on-Tyne 3. 








AMFRICAN and Australian Catalogues and 
Records, Classic and Jazz, new. Wanted, Ray 
Noble Records. S.a.e.—Jones, 38, Chiltern Road, 
Su‘ton, Surrey. 

BELLINCIONI L’ALTRA NOTTE, 053017. £40; 
Fabbri Romeo Juilletta, 053009, £40; Kaschmann, 
Medici, 052037, £30: Marconi, Eugen Onegin, 
052754, £30: Care'li/Sammarco Tosca, 054029, £30; 
Zenatel'o, Siberia, 52775. £15; Winkelmann, Trova- 
tore Standchen/Air Dalibor, Black G. & T., £10. 
All fine oricinal G. & Ts except Carelli, 1908. 
Nearest offers accepted.—Box No. 4000. 

BEETHOVEN SONATA SOCIETY, 
Bach Society. 5 volumes; 
Society. 3 volumes. Complete in albums. Condi- 
tion perfect. mostly unp!ayed.—J. Biggs, Hopes 
Gap, Lvdwell Road, Torquay. 

“BLOCH VIOLA SUITE (good), 
(Weincartner), fibred Offers? 
Quartets —Box No. 6729. 

CARUSO. Grod condition ‘“ Vesti la Giubba.” 
Monarch 059159, ‘‘Ia Boheme.” Monarch 052122, 
“Questa o Quella.” G & T. 2-52642, ‘“‘Love is mine,” 








12 volumes; 
Bach Organ Music 





Beethoven Second 
Wanted, Brahms 








H.M.V. 4-2205. Best offer—-2, Riverside Court, 
Chesterton, Cambridge. 
COLLECTOR reducing collection: Chamber 


Music, Instrumental, 
tions —Box No. 6702 

DELETIONS FOR SALE —DB.1247-50. DX.1434, 
DB.1519-90, LX.100, LX.397-9, LX.604. Offers over 
&s. 6d.—Cooner. Trinitv College, Cambridge. 

ELFCTRIC PFLETIONS, Orchestra' and Vocal, 
ine’uding Marchesi. Mu7io, Seinemever, Pertile. etc. 
—MacHare. 4, Westfield Drive, Gosforth, New- 
castie-on-Tvne 3. 

E.M.G. MARK XB, condition as new. Soundbox 
and Collaro A/C Induction Motor recently over- 
hauled. To-day’s price new, including tax, £65. 
Best offer over £35. Seen Chelsea.—Box No. 158, 
or ‘phone FT.A. 2491. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of Recorded Music, 1936. new, 
42s. Wanted. Oneratic Vocals, also Telefunken, 
Pathé, pre-1925 H.M.V., pre-1930 Columbia Cata- 
lornes —290. Moat Road. Langlev. Birmingham. 

FIBRED.—Beethoven 4th, Schnabe!l-Sargent. 17s.; 
Emperor Gieseking, 28s.; Chopia Scherzos Rubin- 
stein, 21s.; Ballades Cortot, 21s.; Liszt Mephisto 
Waltz, Koussevitzky, 10s. 6d.; Schumann 4th, 
Ormandy Automatic, 18s.; Carnaval Rachmaninov, 
16s.; Franck Symphony, Lamoureux, 25s.; Tchai- 
kovsky 4th, Mengelberg, 26s.; Rachmaninov 
Paganini Rhapsody. Moiseiwitsch, 10s. 6d. No 
albums.—Box No. 6563. 


Orchestral and Vocal Dele- 

















KIPNIS “BORIS GODOUNOV,” new, 5 12-inch 
records in album with translation, £3. Pertile 
“ Aida,” fibred, 4s. 6d. per record, 2 missing; 
pre-war albums for set, £1 0s. 0d. (optional).— 
Topal‘an. 1, Overton Crescent. Sale, Cheshire. 

LACQTER RECORD CABINET, ho'ding 60 12-in. 
Also Clockwork Motor, 12-in. Turntable, Tonearm, 
Sound*ox —Bec. 3598. 

LEXINGTON Moving Coil Pick-up. with sap- 
phire. as new. £6. Rothermel Senior Crystal Pick- 
un Swivel Head, £2.—Box No. 6703. 

MAGIC FLUTE complete, Mo7art Secijgty, fibred 
as new. Tchaikovsky No. 1 (Horowitz Offers? 
—Orsten. Navan House. Gerrards Cross. Bucks. 

M‘*RCONIGRAM Mode’ 535, beautiful tone, £25; 
good condition.—’Phone Western 9063. 

MARCONI MODEL 563 RADIOGRAM. Queen 
Anne. walnut cabinet. magnificent instrument in 
perfect condition. just overhauled by E.M.I.; seen 
Kens'neton: £130.—Box 6555. 

NEW AND UNUSED “ Plusagram " Record Play- 
ing Desk. 240 volt, A.C. £10.—Box No. 5. 

PERTILE, Zanelli, Cortis, De Luca, Gilli, Scotti, 
Battistini, Sammarco, Pinza, Boninsegna. Elec- 
tric. Historical—Box No. 6666. 


~ QUARTETS.—Beethoven Op. 127 (Busch), 50s.; 
Op, 132 (Lener, Auto), 50s.; Brahms Op. 51, No. 2 
(Lener), 40s. All perfect in pre-war Leaf Albums. 
“La Mer” (Copvo'a), £1.—1, Belfast Road, 8.E.25. 

RIMINGTON RECORD-REPRODUCER; also all- 
wave Radiogram, incorporating latest ‘‘ Expert” 
Tuner, 2 Bass, 2 Treble Controls. —Margetts, 286, 
Haydons Rod, Wimbledon, 8.W.19. 

ROTHERMEL SENIOR CRYSIAL PICK-UP, as 
new, 35s.—Caspersz, Turville Heath, Henley-on- 
Thames. ; 

UNUSUAL RADIOGRAM, hand built, Piezo 
Pick-up, 12-inch Speaker, 5 valve, 3 wave bands, 
dark oak cabinet, stores 200 records.—Box 6711 

“WIRELESS WORLD” 12 watt Quality Amplifier, 
Rothermel S.8 Pick-up, lot £23° or separate Ampli- 
fier suitable for Connoisseur Pick-up; stamp.—Box 
No. 6556. 

100 BRITISH AND FOREIGN CATALOGUES.— 
S.a.e. for particulars and prices of, Box No. 6526. 

590 RECORDS, peak price 2s. od. each; 108 10-in. 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. ‘Radio Craft” (50 years of 
radio), Jubitee Edition, 7s. 6d. “ Universal Music 
Roll ‘Catalogue, 1928, 4s. 6d.—Munday, 119, 
Lawrence Avenue, Malden, Surrey. 















































1946 AMBASSADOR (35 gns.), Quality Amplifier, 
Preset Radio, Gram-Microphone, inputs A.C., un- 
used sacrifice, 24 gns. Two latest (£19) Tannoy 
Weatherproof Flared Speakers, £13. Simpson 
A.C./D.C. Turntable, £5 10s. Ekco Eliminator, 
A.C., 32s, 6d. American Superhet Caradio, 6 v., 
£18 10s.; s.a.e.—Bradnum, 167B, Preston Road, 
Brighton. Tele.: Preston 5878. 


1940 A/C AUTO-RADIOGRAM, 





6 valves plus 


Rectifier and ‘Magic Eye’; push-pull output. 
Radio overhauled. Pick-up reconditioned by 
makers, £65, near offer. North London.—Box No 
6739. 





WANTED 


A NUMBER of Vocal Records wanted; highest 
prices paid (from 6s. to 15s. for fibred deleted 
DB’s).—A. J, Ward, 42, Groombridge Road, E.9. 

ADcLAIDE, Schlusnus, CA.176, wanted urgently. 
Fibred only.—Box No. 668%. 

ALBUM for Columbia ‘Swan Lake,” Decca 
F.7426-7, Bob Crosby, Parlophone R.20146 (Tauber). 
For sale, ‘‘ The Gramophone,’’ odd numbers, 1931- 
1937. A‘so Indices.—Box No. 6706. 

ALBuMS WANTED (preferably pre-war).—H.M.V. 
Beethoven Ist (B.B.C.); 2nd (Boston); 5th 
(N.B.C.); 7th (N.Y.); 9th (Philadelphia); 3rd 
Piano (Hambourg); Violin (Heifetz); Tchaikovsky 
Ist Piano (Rubinstein); Grieg Piano (Moisei- 
witsch); Schubert “ Trout”? (Pro Arte); Haydn 
“Clock ’’ (N.Y.); Brahms 2nd Piano (Horowitz); 
‘‘Bohéme ” (Gigli); ‘‘ Mikado’ (Godfrey); “ Trial 
by Jury.’”’ Columbia: Beethoven 6th and 8th 
(Weingartner); ‘‘ Emperor’ (Gieseking); Tchai- 
kovsky Violin (Milstein); Swan Lake (L.P.O.); 
Mendelssohn Violin (Szigeti); ‘‘ Enigma’ (Hallé). 
—A. T. Clark, Magdalen, Oxford. 

ALL KINDS CLASSICAL RECORDS.—Very high 
offers for good fibred recordings, especially Major 
Works. Higher still for deletions and foreign 
according to rarity. Will collect. Please send 
details—Box No. 5404. 

“ ANTHOLOGIE SONORE,” ‘Lyre Bird” and 
similar recordings of early music required. —Pres- 
ton, 6, Bvron Road, Cheltenham. 

ANY BOOKS teaching Dance Orchestration, Van 
Phiilips or?; also quality Record Envelopes, Cases, 
Albums.—Pettipher, 3, Monksilver, Branksome 
Wood Road, Bournemouth. 

ANY DEALER able to supply following parts 
deletion sets: Col. L.2258, LX.313, 366-7, 478, 538, 
566, 568, 605, 663, 730, 778, 780, 809-81 0; H.M.V.: 
DB.1135, 1838, 2139, 2141, 2264-5, 2267, DA.851, 
853, D.1903-4, 2111.—Please communicate, J. V. 
Thompson, Radley College, Abingdon, Berks. 

BLISS, Clarinet. Quintet, Viola Sonata (Decca); 
Kenilworth Suite (Regal); fibred only.—Free- 
man, 6, Copthorne Avenue, 8.W.12. 

CHAMBER MUSIC and Operatic Records, fibred 
cond'tion only; very high prices paid.—Box No. 32. 

CLASSiCAL RECORDS in good condition bought, 
’Phone, write or call.—Payne, 3 Flat, 36, Lorn 
Road, S.W.9. Brixton 2863. 

CYLINDERS, Jazz and wai price and de- 

A. 












































tails to BM/XYLO, London 
ELGAR, Goossens, Bantock, Bliss, Vaughan- 
Williams and other English composers’ Deletions, 


especially acoustic and early electric, wanted for 
American co'lector; also “Gramophone” back 
numbers (preferably bound) and Socal electric 
Deletions.—Box No. 1000. 

DELETED Recordings of Chopin Waltz, Op. 42, 
other early Chopin Recordings.—Jackson, 39, 
Northern Road, Aylesbury. 

FOREIGN SPANISH GUITAR RECORDINGS.— 
Segovia, DB.1536, DB.1567, DB.1568. Larry Adler, 
Co!umbia DB.5047. French Hot Club Quintet, 
B.8629, Orio’e 101, 102, F.7100. Django Reinhardt, 
B.8587, F.6828, and French Recordings. ‘‘ Guitar 
and Mandolin,” written by Philip Bone —Saunders, 
18, Brondesburv Park, N.W. 

GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS, complete. 
—McHardy. 82, Lumsden Avenue, Southampton. 

GOOD FIBRED RECORDS WANTED, especially 
deletions—Bennett, 29, Sandfield Road, Arnold, 
Nottingham. 

GOOD PRICES PAID for Vocal and Operatic 
Recordings by famous artists. a 186, High- 
bury Hill, London, N.5. CAN. 

“HAS ANYONE a copy, to te or Sell, of Glaz- 
ounov’s “ Overture on Greek Themes” (American 
Cclumbia records 11871.D and 11872.D)?—Box No. 




















H.M.V. ©.2435 Nuns’ Chorus; fibred only.— 
Bright, Brentwood, Western Road, Lymington. 
Hants. 
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‘The Home 


fe ak. of Music” 
Estd. 1890 


WE INVITE YOU TO 
CALL AND HEAR THE 


DECOLA 


It brings to the home a 
new and hitherto unat- 
tained standard of record 
reproduction. 

We believe that you will 

enjoy listening to this 

superb instrument. 

Now available from Stock 
Amplifiers with Garrard auto-changers, 
Rothermel Crystal Pick-ups, Sound 
Boxes, Microphones, etc. 

‘WE HAVE A COMPREHENSIVE STOCK OF 
CLASSICAL AND SWING RECORDINGS. 


Agents for 


H.M.V., Murphy, Cossor, Pye, Bush, 
Ferguson, Decca, Cameo, etc. 


19, HIGH STREET, WHITECHAPEL, E.1 


Tel. : Royal 4656-7. 
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MOUSCMICMOCMCMWOe 


Ie Connoisseur 


Technical data 

1. Total weight of moving mass .090 grams (including 
needle). 

2. Only 30 grams required at needle point for correct 
tracking. 

3. Constant velocity—no bass or treble resonance. 

4. The output is sufficient to load a 3-stage amplifier 
direct from pick-up. When fitted with special 
coupling transformer, will load a 2-stage amplifier 
or a good commercial set. 

5. Amazingly low noise level from surface of record. 

Look for the new lightweight, long-playing needles made by 

A. R. Sugden for the CONNOISSEUR. 
Note new Prices 
Pick-up, 54s. plus 11s. 8$d. purchase tax. Transformer, 13s. net. 
————— 





! Please send your enquiries to: ! 
| 125, Albion Street, Leeds, 1, or to Lawton Bros. (Sales) Ltd., 1 
' Henry Square, Ashton-under-Lyne oe 


Manufactured by : 
A. R. SUGDEN & Co., (Engineers) Ltd 
BRIGHOUSE, YORKSHIRE 


Albion Electric Stores, 


2 








TESTIMONIAL 


DONALD W. ALDOUS, M.Inst.E., 
M.B.K.S., well-known sound re- 
cording consultant, has written : 
‘The Felicity amplifier and asso- 
ciated equipment, on which | have 
made extensive tests, is excep- 
tional in that its performance 
actually measures up to its stated 
specification. 

‘“*In conjunction with the light- 
weight moving coil pick-up type N, 
remarkably faithful sound repro- 
duction is obtainable from modern 
gramophone records. 

“I was loath to part with the 
equipment loaned to me.’’ 


“} Sound Reprod 


Manufacturers of high-grade record playing equipment 


87a Upper Richmond Road, E. Putney, S.W.I5 
Tel : PUTney 1665 & 0873 
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GRADED 
THORN NEEDLES 


For more than twenty - five years we have fost- 
ered the use of Non - Metallic Needles. 


Our knowled¢e of selecting, grading, hardening 
and ‘‘treating’’ these needles is unequalled. 


TYPE B THIN 
TYPE A THICK 


Guaranteed harmless to the record 
3/- per Packet including Purchase Tax 
Sharpener 7/4 
_— A are strongly advised for use in all Acoustic 
Gramophone Sound Boxes 


Obtainable only from: 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH {ROAD, LONDON, (N.2 
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HIGH PRICES paid for Classical Records in 
good fibred condition; full details please.—Box 
No. 4457. 

LiSZI, Beruoz, Weber, Opera, Chamber Music. 
Lisz. Mus.c.—M. Harth, 5, Nairn Road, Winton, 
bournemouth. 

MancUH Js LER COLLECTOR olfiers princely sums 
for Operat.cs. My personal visit removes mailing 
hazaras. Entire Collections purchased.—Box 6665. 

MAN«z R&ECORDS.—Cros.y, Asviaire, Gershwin, 
Ncb.e, Mae West, Sid Philips. Detai.s, condition, 
price, to 8, Eilis Road, Cou.sdon, Surrey. 

MeNGeLbconG KeLORvDINGS, H.M.V., Colum- 
bia, Telefunken. Also ‘‘ Medea’ (Cherubini).— 
143, Bishop Road, Bristol. 

OVcK EUR SS WANTED.—veter schmoll (C.2344), 
Preciosa (CA.8160), Siege Corinth (E.11350). Un- 
scratched, fibred._—Smith, 9, Crookes Road, Broom- 
hill, Shettie.d, 10. 

PAvEKeWSKI, H.M.V. DB.585, DB.601, DB.649, 
DB.662, DB.664.— Young, 45, Tring Road, Aylesbury. 

PAKLUPHONE CUATALOGUES prior to 1933.— 
Write Miss Collins, 22, Havercourt, Hampstead, 
London, N.W.3. 

PAnxSiFAL PRELUDE (Furiwang.er), DB.3445-7; 
































condition and price.—Harkness, Whalley, Black- 
burn. 
P.O.W. WANTED.—Copy of Lala Anderson’s 


“Lilli Marlene.’’ Expenses paid.—Bartlett, Hast- 
ings Road, Maidstone. 

PKIVALE COLLECTIONS bought for cash; good 
prices given.—Box No. 98 

RECORDS 1 Beétove (Pastiches, etc.), Yvette 
Guibert, Eileen Joyce, Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapso- 
dies, Debussy’s Book 2 Preludes, Chopin B Minor 
Sonata (Auto. preferably). Also Record Cabinet 
(oak), 12 in. Cardboard Record Covers.— 
R.F.G.V.B., 54, Webbs Road, London, S.W.11. 

REUCORW CABINET, similar H.M.V. type; good 
condition.—Full details to H. E. Shakespeare, 242, 
Pineapple Road, Birmingham 14. Highbury 2915. 

ReQUIKED URGENTLY, to hire or purchase, 
Records of Mozart’s String Quartet in D minor, 
K.421, and Act 2, ‘‘ Orpheus,” Gluck.—Brown, 
Grammar School, Brampton Road, Huntingdon. 

RICHARD CRVOKS, E.601 (‘‘O Lola’’), Gigli, 
DB.8/0, DB.3551.—Paterson, 261, Princess Road, 
Mosside, Manchester. 

S#SaME CABINET.—Generous price for cabinet 
in good condition.—Darwall, ‘‘ Ryecroft,’’ Hivings 
Hill, Chesham, Bucks. 
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WANTED TO BUY in good condition, Record of 
“When Everyone Else Has Passed You By,’’ R.1416. 
—Anthony Downing, Imperial House, Air Street, 
Regent Street, W.1. 

WaNTrsD.—xay Noble’s “The Punter’s Lament,” 
H.M.V. 4085.—Fry, Olden Craig, Lingfield, Surrey. 

WANTED.—Coiumbia FB.2166, reasonable price 
paid.—F. Smith, 120, Widmore Road, Bromley, 
Kent. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. LQ.102, Sleepers Awake, from 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio.—Rae, Macintosh & 
Co., 39, George Street, Edinburgh. 

WANTED.—C.2041 (Jubal Ovt.); C.2346 (Dances 
and Aires: Respighi); C.1153 (Toni Seln.); C.2802 
(Rudy Valiee); C.1665 (Mr. Cinders); C.1542 (Noel 
Eadie); C.2740 (Jubilee Music Hall Parade); D.2043 
(Debussy Sax, Rhapsody); C.2638-9 (Chopiniana- 
Glazounov); Parlo E.3360 (Ernest Potts singing 
Northumbrian song); Decca K.904 (Webern: Trio 
Op. 21).—Box No. 2665. 

£1 PER RECORD offered for Schonberg ‘‘Gurre- 
Leder” and Saint-Séens 3rd Symphony.—Box No. 
2011. 
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CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
Quality Amplifiers. 

MODEL D5/6.—Lesigned for the home, this mode! 
gives exceptionally good quality where a large 
amount of voiume is unnecessary. £10 10s. com- 
plete with 8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push-pull 
output. 

MODEL D5/8.—Similar to the above, complete 
wi.h 10-inch Roia Speaker giving a larger output 
and better bass reproduction. £12. 

MODEL §$5/10.—Lhis model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortion- 
less outpuc when needed. 10 watts push-pull out- 
put. Complete with Vitavox or Godmans 12-inch 
Speaker. £18. 

MODEL D7/12.—Dua-channel. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur; it is actually two 
ampuifiers cn the same chassis. The output to each 
speaker can be varied, thereby increasing the bass 
or treble as desired. Price, complete with two 
speakers, £21. 

Please send for descriptive leaflet ‘‘G,’’ giving 
the technical details of our various models. 

Charles Britain Radio, Ltd., Radio House, 2, 
Wiison St., London, E.C.2 (Tel. Bishopsgate 2966), 





MISCELLANEOUS 

A. H. BUCKLEY announces his new Postal 
Record Library of Orchestral and Instrumental 
Recordings.—S.a.e. to 42, Avenue Rise, Bushey, 
Herts. 

AwvERTISER wouid like to hear from those 
interested in the music of Johann Strauss.—Box 
No. 6675. 

ALLAN’S GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY is a high- 
ciass Subscription Library of 4,000 Records; postal 
service; latest recordings; s.a.e.—Box No. 42. 

CAPABLE ASSISTANT wanted for Record De- 
partment; also Junior.—A. B. Brown, Ltd., 99, 
Whiteladies Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones, Ltd., require 
young girl of school leaving age for General Office 
duties.—Application should be made by letter to 
11, Grape Street, London, W.C.2. 

GxzRDA NIELSEN, Specialist in Lieder and Ger- 
man Operatic Repertoire, pupil of Borgioli, has 
vacancies for a few pupils.—Write 32, Stanhope 
Gardens, S.W.7. 

LADY ASSISTANT REQUIRED for Gramophone 
Dept. of old-established Music Store. Must be 
experienced and thoroughly conversant with all 
Gramophone Record Catalogues.—Apply by letter. 
stating experience and salary required, to Larg & 
Sons, Ltd., 77, High Holborn, London, W.C.1, 


























TELRAZzINI’s RECORD of Pastorale from 
Veracini’s Rosalinda.—Edw. F. Rines, 621, Melrose 
St., Chicago 13, Illinois, U.S.A. 

TIGER RAG, Hometowners, Valaida, Orchestre 
Raymonde, Washboard Serenaders, Original Capi- 
tol, Southern Rag-a-Jazz, ODJB (Columbia), 
Grappelly, Scott-Wood, Philip Lewis, Patti, Mid- 
night Stompers, Black Devils, Roy (Oriole), French 
Quintet (Oriole). Condition, price, 8, Ellis Road, 
Coulsdon, Surrey. 

URGcNTLY REQUIRED immediately, recording 
“Dead March’ (Saul); also ‘Chestnut Tree 
Variations ” (Weinberger).—Dramatic 
Ermvsted’s School, Skipton, Yorks. 

WANTED.—-eleted Jeanette MacDonald Records. 
New condition.—Write, Miss Boutell, 71, Stride 
Avenue, Copnor, Portsmouth. 

WANTED.—H.M.V. Albums, Brahms 3rd (Walter), 
Dvorak 2nd (Talich). Good price for pre-war type. 
—Wi liams, 81, Erpingham Road, Putney, London, 
S.W.15. 

WANTED.—New German Record, Lala Anderson 
singing Lilli Marlene. State price. Expenses re- 
funded. Thanks.—Box No. 6681. 

WANTED.—Regal-Zonophone MR.2340, ‘“‘There’s 
a Bridie Hangin’.’’—Weston, 41, James Road, Kid- 
derminster. 

WANTED.—Recorded Chamber Music of Brahms, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Mozart and Piano Sym- 
phony by D’Indy.—Box No. 6679. 

WANTED.—Fibred Telefunken SK.2214-19, Sym. 
No. 6 Tchaikovsky. Mengelberg and the Amster- 
dam Concertgebouw Orchestra.—P. Frost, ‘‘ Ath- 
lone,””’ Merridale Gardens, Wolverhampton. 








Society, 























LARGE COLLECTION Classical Records for hire. 
Postal service.—Write Box No. 6700. 

MEMBERSHIP of the Yorkshire Gramophone 
Library, 168, Briggate, Leeds, is now open to 
postal subscribers. Over 1,000 Classical Records 
may be borrowed for 3d. per record per week.— 
Particulars free. List 2s. 9d. 

MUSIC REPAIRED and bound in stiff boards 
with artistic lettering in colours——Sample from 
Bennett, 29, Sandfield Road, Arnold, Nottingham. 

PERFiCT RtPRODUCTION! Intevesting Papers 
on Acoustic Gramophone improvements, 1s.—Rev. 
L. D. Griffith, F.R.S.A., Tunstead Vicarage, Bacup, 
Lancs. 

ROY FOX CLUB.—Free Photos Record Reviews; 
cash prizes; monthly magazine ‘‘ Whispers,” 
latest news of Britain’s favourite dance band, etc. 
—Write Secretary Craigie, 46, Balfour Street, 
Edinburgh. 

VAS {LY IMPROVED RESULTS from any Sound- 
box. Realism without electricity. Stamp.—Tracy, 
2, Akehurst Street, Roehampton, S.W.15. 

WILL THE OWNER of some Gerhardt Records 
left at Hamilton Road, Ealing, about 1940, com- 
municate with Saul, 36, Redcliffe Close, S.W.5. 

YOUNG LADY TEACHER | (23), Lancashire, 
wishes to correspond with young man interested 
Gramophone and Classical Music.—Box No. 6677. 

YOUNG MAN seeks position as Principal of first- 
class salon; wide experience plus initiative and 
personality; excellent references.—R. Jennings, 2, 
Wembury Road, Highgate, N.6. 





























TRADE 





WANTED.—Records of “Steffani and Silver 
Songster’’ (Decca); ‘‘Sankey and Moody” 
(Columbia).—Barber, 24, Mill Road, Haverhill. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—A.C.-D.C. Gramophone 
Motor and Turntable complete with Pick-up; good 
condition essential.—G. Pearson, 47, Rectory Road, 
London, N.16. 

WANTED URGENTLY.—Siegiried Collected Set 
for automatic instruments, with album, fibred 
essential.—_Rishworth, 77, St. Andrews Road, 
Wo-thing. Sussex. 

WANTED.—Par ophone Records ‘‘ Hutch ”’ R.461, 
R.835, R.1228, R.1285, R.1296, R.1304. R.1350, R.1459, 
R.1483, R.1566, R.1623, F.253, F.257, F.270, E.11385. 
—Write Miss Collins, 22, Havercourt, Hampstead, 
London, N.W.3. 














COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out and 
attached to any enquiry (otner than Classified 
Advertisements), with a stamped and 
addressed envelope, if @ personal answer is 
desired. Available vntil March 31st 





Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with a 
m'nimum charge of six shillings. The advertiser’s 
name and address will be charged for, and single 
letters and single figures will be counted as words. 

A SOUNDBOX for the Connoisseur—the Bratley 
—Overstall. Individually built and turned, £4 
each—John K. Bratley, ‘‘ Wey View,’’ London 
Road, Liphook, Hants. London: ’phone after 8 
pm. weekdays. Kensington 17995. 

BRUNSWICK RECORD CATALOGUES, complete 
to June, 1946, 6d. each, from your Music Dealer, 
or 84d. from Brunswick, Ltd., Branch of the Decca 
Record Co., Ltd., 1-3. Brixton Road, London, S.W.9. 

MONOMARKS' Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential, 5s. p.a..—Write 
BCM/MONO6K, W.C.1 











COLLECTORS ABROAD interested in rare re- 
cordings by famous European Operatic and Con- 
cert Arvists should send for latest catalogue. Col- 
lectors at home will also have a separate cata- 
logue of equaily choice rarities forwarded to them. 
Both will be ready towards the end of the month. 
Monthiy catalogues will be forwarded by Air Mail 
to clients abroad at a charge of 12s. per year 
(postage). Please send your especial wants, which 
will receive attention should any item come to 
hand.—Write, The Graham Record Service, 186, 
Highbury Hill, London, N.5. ‘Phone CAN. 2341. 

®&XPERT NON-METALLIC NEEDLES: The first 
and still the best. 

Nucane Fibre Needles 40 for 2s. 6d.; 
Thorn Needles 10 for 3s.; 





Graded 
Fibre Needle Cutter, 


12s. 6d.; Thorn Needle Sharpener, 7s. 6d. Prices 
include Purchase Tax. 
Can only be’ obtained direct from ‘‘ Expert” 


Gamophones, -Ltd., 
Road, London, N.2. 

ML1ANIATORE THORNS, especially made for light- 
weight Pick-ups. Will play indefinitely without 
re-sharpening. . In packets of five for 2s. 6d., post- 
age 24d. extra.—From R. M. Thorn Needles, 602, 
Nell Gwynne House, Sloane Avenue, S.W.3. 

MOLINEUX’S carry largest stocks in North of 
England. H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca, 
Brunswick, Regal-Zonophone, etc., and will pur- 
chase used Records, fibred condition.—101, Bridge 
Street, Manchester 3 (Blackfriars 4634). 

N&W tx LECTROGRAMS, A.C., all enclosed port- 
able; revolutionary designs and performance; 
price, details —-Wood, 40, Yewcroft Avenue, Har- 
borne, Birmingham. 

POR LABLE GRAMUVPHONES (non-electric) avail- 
abie in new condition. Fully guaranteed by Lunts, 
Woodland Grove, Woodthorpe, Nottingham. List 
free. 

PUST YOUR ORDERS for the following:— 
Records, Music, Pick-ups, Players, Grams and the 
*Decola,’”’ etc., to L. Bland, 5, Exchange Build- 
ings, Whitley Bay. 

PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—T"1e Collectors’ Shop, 
20, Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerrard 8589. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for cash; 
highest prices given.—Gramophoiue Exchange Ltd., 


‘“‘Ingerthorpe,’’ Great North 


























121-123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. Temple Bar 
3007. 
SUPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine natural 


thorns), unequalled for long playing and brilliance 
of tone; can be supplied in any thickness if de- 
sired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. 6d. post free.— 
Charles Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman Street, Grimsby 
Lincs. 


SYKES (MUSIC) LTD. are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—2, Albion Place, 
Leeds. 

THE FINEST AUTO-RADIOGRAM made, the 
Dynatron Ether Conqueror. Awarded full marks 
for sensitivity, selectivity, fidelity, low noise level 
and design, by the ‘‘ Sunday Pictorial.” 12 valves, 
4 wave bands, spin tuning, 4 position vuriable 
selectivity, independent bass and treble tone con- 
trols, whistle filter, permanent sapphire necdle, 
revolutionary lightweight pick-up. Automatic re 
cord changer, handles 8 mixed sized records. Push- 
pull triode output valves, 9 watts undistorted, 
superb 12 in. Speaker. Very beautiful cabinet 
work. Illustrated folder available. £195 11s. 3d., 
including tax. Early ordering respectfully recom- 
mended.—Snell, Arcade, Swansea. Est. 1900. Tel. 
3784. 

WE DON'T hive to say ours is the best Thorn 
or Fibred Needle, our customers do that. Try 4 
packet of 10, post paid 2s. 6d:; then buy at * 
cheaper rate, 50 for 10s.—Maddisons Ltd., 
Chapel Street, Edgware Road, London, N.W.1. 
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18’and 12’P.M. QUALITY SPEAKERS 
8 and 15 WATT AMPLIFIERS 


TRIPLE 12” Model 


CONE 





PIONEERS OF MOVINC COIL SPEAKERS 


ow 1947 MODELS 
CINEMA Model - - £8 19 6 
AUDITORIUM Model - - 45 18 6 
Send 23d. stamp for Illustrated List T.G. to: 
BAKERS ‘SELHURST’ RADIO 


75-77 SUSSEX ROAD, SOUTH CROYDON, SURREY 
Telephone: CROydon 4226 














SCRAPPING YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT ? 


Take advantage of the many technical advances now 
becoming available for the discriminating listener 


ss" CHARLES 2" 


Vitavox Connoisseur 


s" AMPLIFIERS i™ 
le Palace Gate, Kensington, London, W. b 


(2 minutes from the Albert Hall and High Street Kensington Station) 
Telephone : WéEStern 3350 
INFINITE BAFFL’S and ACOUSTIC CHAMBERS—the answer to your 
speaker mounting , ‘oblems. TWIN CONE SPEAKERS for extended treble 
range... MOVI.<G COIL PICK-UPS—capable of ee = 
recorded frequencies. ... YOU ARE WELCOME to bring 
records and! hear the difference on the famous CHARLES AMPLIFIERS 
High Fidelity units with the EXCLUSIVE Cathode Follower “on 
circuits. Please send stamped addressed lope for 

















H SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
I USED RECORDS 


We give the best cash and exchange prices. 
pad. 5 = — rE whole Wivestes or 


THE DRAWDA HALL ‘BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 











MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


SY George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. | 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 














ALL ROUND VALUE 
FOR UNWANTED 
RECORDS 





If you purchase your new Records from The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2, we will give you a generous allowance for 
your unwanted fibre-played recordings of good music. 


BARGAINS, at less than pre-tax prices, are always available 
in our Used Record Dept., either for sale or in part exchange. 
These are for Callers only, no lists being issued. 























THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER, 8589 
WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 


CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 

VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 
WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 


MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 
Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 











Value! MATT has it== 
EVERYTHING FOR THE GRAMOPHONE ENTHUSIAST 


We are in the happy —_—. of being able to offer an 
unrivalled selection of the highest grade products, all of 
proven quality and technical excellence. Here are typical 
examples from our current list. 

oo yaaa aaeere PICK-UPS 

METAL £2 12s. 6d. 

DE LUXE . .. £2 16s. 3d. 
COSMOCORD CRYSTAL PICK-UPS £1. 17s. Od. 
A.C. or UNIVERSAL MOTORS complete with pick-up 

Selection of SOUND BOXES in Stock ies 
Let us quote you tor ALL your requirements. Cash with order yemped me 




















GRAMOPHONE RECORD 
SUPPLEMENT 


You may subscribe to our RECORD SUPPLEMENT 
and keep informed of all important American 
and European releases, for $1.00 yearly, starting 
with January, 1947, issue. 


The Gramophone Shop, 3nc. 


(No branches anywhere) 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED 
ORCHESTRAL RECORDINGS 


SELECTED FROM THE “H.M.V.” CATALOGUE 
Records that are listed only in the pages of the main 
catalogue are apt to be overlooked in favour of the new 
issues appearing in the monthly supplements. Such brillian' 

= examples as these should be in every 
first-class record library. 





La Mer. Debusy- - - - - - = = DB3923-5 Prince Igor—Overture. Borodin - DB 6297-8 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, cond. by Serge Koussevitzky Trojan March (from “ Les Troyens”’). tine. - 37 
LONDON PHILHAR MONI E 
Till Eulenspiegels Lustige Streiche. Strauss - -  DB6268-9 “ aoeeiieiot ata tie eas ete nema 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, cond. by Serge Koussevitzky Capriol Suite. Peter Warlock ~ - - - - C 2904 
Penne 6 heme ley Belle, Veghen Willems - igests CONSTANT LAMBERT STRING ORCHESTRA, cond. by Constant I ambert 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, cond. by Sir Adrian Boult Symphony No. 7 in C Major. Sibelius - - - DB6167-9 
Job—A Masque for Dancing. Vaughan Williams - DB6289-93 ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, cond. by Vladimir Go'schmann 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, cond. by Sir Adrian Boult The Sleeping Pitncee. Tchaikovsky 7 ss : m Cc 3081-3 
Symphony No. 2 in E Flat. Op. 63. Elgar - - - DB61g0-5 SADLER’S WELLS ORCHESTRA, cond. by Constant Lambert 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, cond. by Sir Adrian Boult m . “ 
: Symphony No. 41 in C Major. ‘“ Jupiter. anene -\ DB 2408 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg Suite. Wagner - - C 3416-7 La Finta Giardiniera—Overture. Mozart - - 3420-31 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA, cond. by Barbirolli VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, cond. by Bruno Walter 
A Shropshire Lad. Butterworth - - - - - C 3287 Academic Festival Overture. Op. 80. Brahms - - DB 3394 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA, cond. by Sir Adrian Boult VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, cond. by Bruno Walter 
: Spitfire—Prelude and Fugue. Walton - - - C3359 


THE HALLE ORCHESTRA, con‘. by William Walton 


:: Carnival of the Animals. Saint-Saens - . - DB5942-4 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, cond. by Stokowski 














The Swan of Tuonela. Op. 22. Sibelius - - - DB 5832 
: THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, cond. by Eugene Ormandy 
Adagio for Strings. Barber -  - - 2. DB 6180 


N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, cond. by Toscanini 


Variations on a Theme by Haydn. Brahms - - DB 3031-2 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, cond. by Toscanini 


Theme and Variations from Suite No. 3 in G. Tchaikovsky. 


C 3338-40 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, cond. by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik. Mozart - - - DB6204-5 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, oni by Sir Thomas Beecham 
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